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| ALso: ITALIAN, GERMAN, RUSSIAN or HEBREW if you prefer | 


Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may leam Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
83% RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You leam_ naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them}, And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This “Living Language” Way! 
The reason this “Living Language” method 


teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 
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a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would learn 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this ‘“‘Liv- 
ing Language” method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 8- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who. headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language’? Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 
If you mail your order in the next 10 
days, we will send you at no extra 


charge a copy of the WORLD TRAV- 
EL GUIDE, just published at $1, and 


not available elsewhere. This valuable 
book is packed with ready-reference 
information on travel all over. the 
world, including such details as cli- 
mate, what to wear, transportation 
lines, leading hotels and eating places, 
sight-seeing high spots, ete.—a valu- 
able aid in trip-planning. 


“Living Language” 
Course Includes 


See These Remarkable 


Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual . . . and you’re 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s: fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Lear strictly at your own convenience 
. . . whenever you have the opportunity. 
You leam when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 


Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
... but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own ‘‘Classmates’’! 

You can leam by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your ‘“‘class’”’ is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, | 
they “‘repeat” any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure to “get’’ every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. : 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


i 
: GENTLEMEN: 
8 Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 
o LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
: of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
1 am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 
p return the ‘entire course for full refund. Please 
@ send course checkéd. 
| 
) Check () FREN 
CH SPANISH 
1 Important Here Cl ITALIAN A GERMAN 
: (0 RUSSIAN 1) HEBREW 
: Name = 
- (please print) 
i 
a Address 
| 
| 
[ es 
a City and Zone_ State 


40 Lessons Recorded 
on 3313 RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 


COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 
You save $20.00 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained, in 4 _long-playing 
33%4 RPM discs of unbreakable 
vinylite. You learn to speak 
a foreign language by listening 
to thousands of words and 
phrases. Records can be played 
over and over. 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
words and phrases! 
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Anybody eager to avoid icicles will wait happily by his hearthside for 

Travet's February issue and its cover story on the outlying islands of that 
RESORT REALM: BAHAMAS. Farther afield, we'll be PINPOINTING GOA and 
bringing an editor's report on HONG KONG. Another sun-day feature will 
explore IRAN. Back home, you'll learn where to fill in any vacation vacuum 

with credit-giving or just-for-fun college courses, and Lincoln 

lovers will find a special picture story about their hero's one-time home. 


TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Nigerian whose nation becomes independent this year 
views Elizabeth II statue in capital of Lagos. 


Color Photo by Robert S. Kane 


Europe? Suoestrine 


|t probably costs much less than 
you think to see Europe. For 
one thing there are many low cost tours 
originating in Europe, the kind that eco- 
nomical Europeans buy for themselves. 
Some are as low as $5 a day for hotels, 
meals, sightseeing, etc. 

The book that describes these tours and FA] 
many other ways to see Europe as nearly 
on a shoestring as possible is Europe on a 
Shoestring. 

Here are facts galore on— 


What to see from one end of Eu- 
rope to the other, including Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria, Seandinavia, etc. 
When it’s cheaper to rent a car 
than take your own; how to buy 
and sell a car overseas. 

How to get the most for your money when going via rail, 
bus, sightseeing coach, etc. How to save on foreign ex- 
change. This part of the book alone will pay for its cost 
many times over. 


EUROPE 
ONA 
SHOESTRING J 


In short, it covers everything you want to know—from what to see to 
how to see it, with facts, facts, facts. There’s a handy guide to “How 
to Say It in 7 European Languages” (that section alone is also worth 
the price of the book). Of course, it’s specific about passports, visas, 
customs here and in Europe, clothing to take, etc. 

“No traveler can afford to go to Europe without this book,” writes a 
travel agent. ‘“Your book saved me enough last year to bring home lots 
of gifts,’ writes a woman. ‘‘The intelligent traveler’s vade mecum to 
Europe,” says the French Government travel office. 

For only $2.00, you get this money-saving book, with all its help on 
seeing Europe comfortably and at low cost. Use coupon. 


Where in Europe can you 
get the best U. S. style meals? 
What’s the best way to see the 
Shakespeare country, the lake 
district, or Scotland, or 
Wales? 


In Paris how would you plan a 
day’s sightseeing to bring you to 
Notre Dame, the big boulevards, 
the Left Bank, and all else that 
Paris is famous for? Which night- 
clubs are really for men only? 
How would you see the famous chateaus of Fr pitas or get the most out of your 
trip to the Riviera, or visit the Basque country? 

What are the three best sightseeing trips out of Madrid? How would you 
see the best of Denmark on one circular trip? Which is Germany’s oldest city, 
once the home of Roman emperors, and how can you visit it on a tour of the 
Rhineland ? 


WHERE TO STAY, 
EAT, AND SHOP IN 


WESTERN EUROPE 


, e-and what to see 


In short, how will you arrange your own sightseeing in Europe? 
Will you try to remember hundreds of exciting bits of information 
like the answers to these and hundreds of other questions ? Will you 
spend hours figuring out how best to work in all the things you 
want to see, where best to eat, which are the attractive hotels, which 
shops should be visited—and always wonder if you’re missing some- 
thing important? 


There’s an easier, quicker way. Let Norman Ford guide you through the 
pages of his 100,000 word book, “Where to Stay, Eat, and Shop in Western 
surope—and What to Sees? 

This is the guide that shows you where to find the Europe you'll always 
treasure having seen—not only the great sights for which Europe is famous 
but also the little known places where you find the best of Old Europe. This 
book is packed with day-by-day itineraries that take you to all that’s worth 
seeing in the major cities and elsewhere in each country. 

This, too, is the guide that leads you to the hotels with charm, the restaurants 
where good food is the chief consideration, and the shops where you get real 
values. 200 travel experts helped Norman Ford ferret out these real finds 
where you get the best value for your money, whether you travel on a budget 
or deluxe or in-between. This book covers every country you can visit from 
England to Turkey, including France, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Germany, 
Austria, the Low Countries, Scandinavia, etc. 

And of course this is also a guide to saving money, for by knowing just 
where to go for each meal and each night’s stay, you’ll be spending less while 
enjoying better meals and stopping at better hotels than if you just went blind. 
Reader after reader has written Norman Ford, “I’ve saved the price of your 
book, and more, every day I was in Europe.” 


Price only $2—and it’s a big book with plenty of maps, 
lots of solid information, and your guarantee 
of a perfect vacation in Europe. 


These are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Where to Retire or Vacation ; 
. .. at What Look Like Prewar Prices 


In Off-the-Beaten Path, the latest book by Norman Ford, you read of ‘eto 
paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of art colonies (artists 
search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of areas with almost, 
a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. ‘ 


Here are the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman wwhby Ss 
had enough of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropic-like 
islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement or: 
vacation at some of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since the gone-forever 
prewar days. And for good measure you also read about the low cost beredices 
in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. 


You can be sure that Off-the-Beaten~Path names the low cost Florida retir encase 
and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the Southwest, California, the 
South and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas which the crowds have 
not yet discovered : ; 
@ That undiscovered region where winters are as warm as Miami Beach’s 
yet costs can be two-thirds less. 

@ That island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive: 
sea or air trip to get there). os 


e@ France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely 
surrounded by Canadian territory . . . or a village more Scottish than Scotland 
or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S. where relaxation is the 
order of the day. 


@ That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost endless 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord 
dinners, and a fine arts program, 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to a 
different kind of retirement or vacation made all the more attractive by the 
sae ge: prices. About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs 
only $2 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD Mexico ¢ Majorca 


West Indies e Peru 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so nearly 
like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and color even the natives say it was 
made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not only 
reach it but also See a while for hardly more than you ‘d spend at a_ 
resort in the U. S.?) 


Do you know Phere to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or 
its most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today aS 
can live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings are 
pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, 
the West Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in the . 
world’s other low cost wonderlands ? 


Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you know which Be the! 
South Sea Islands are as unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day ? Or which 
is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, 
where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants for only 
$175 a month? 


Bargain Paradises of the World, a big book with about 70 photos and 4 maps, 
proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U ‘the rest of the world is 
closer than you think. Author Norman D. Ford, honorary vice president of 
the British Globe Trotters Club, shows that the American dollar is respece ye aly 
over the world and buys-a lot more than you’d give it credit for. 


Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for months” 
on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you’d spend for a few 
months at home. Or if you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a real Ee, this, 
book shows how you can afford it. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24. 50 from the U. S. Pees te: 
reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how much 
you can do on the money you’ve got. Send now for Bargain Paradises of thes 
World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


THE GRAND TOUR a 
OF EUROPE 3  ~— 


How to see Europe without any bother at all—with all arrange- 
ments made for you. That is the lure of the conducted tour, and it’: 
a wonderful way to travel—if you know how to choose a tour. Thi 
book details how you can be certain the tour you choose is inex 
pensive while it shows you the best of Europe, without rushing, 
and with good hotels, restaurants and the like. Without this guide 
you choose your tour "plindly ; with it, you’re certain to get a best: 
possible tour. Price $1.50. 


IN THE 
U.S. A. 
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ico is the land of travel values, where prices look like ours way 

back in 1935. With Norman Ford, founder of the world famous 

trotters Club, to guide you, you can really see Mexico as well as 

latemala, Panama and other lands in Central America at so low a cost 

mu can get there and back again, as well as visit for a while, yet spend 
‘than you would for an ordinary vacation back home. 


is big book, The Fiesta Lands—through Mexico and Central Amer- 

ca on a Shoestring, details full sightseeing plans for exactly the time 

an spare—whether it’s a weekend, two weeks, or longer. He makes 

e you know how to get around easily and quickly by auto, rail,. bus, 

or plane, as you choose to go. Always, too, he makes sure you get 

value for your money, and he tells you just where to go for the 
finds i in hotels, restaurants, and shops. 


‘With his help you’ll stop at hotels with gardenia-filled swynming 
ols; you ll know where to find low priced tropical resorts and luxury 
atels at low, low prices. You'll select the hotels with 1st class dining 
oms (do you want seafood, French pastries, smorgasbord—or do 
want Swiss, Italian, American, or Spanish cooking? ). You'll find 
places set amidst orchards or coconut palms, or overlooking a long 
opical beach. You'll find city hotels built around flowered patios, 
you'll know where to dance, nightclub, find excellent fishing. 


Through his sound advice you never overspend, travel blind, or waste 

ar time. So sound a book, so packed with facts, Esso Touring Service, 

vernments below the border and thousands of Americans who have 

d it the practical guide to these lands of real travel values—all 
you to read it, study it, and take it with you. Price $2. 


You Going to the West Indies? si" 


ith the help of William Redgrave’s huge new book /slands in 
‘Wind, you can eae your West ee vacation—see it all, do it 


und over again William Redgrave shows that a West Indies 
needn’t be expensive—not if you follow his many tips on how 
sightseeing costs and where to find the charming, comfortable 
hotels which island-wise residents know about. He shows you 
yest cost ways of island hopping, tells where to go for the best 
uys (you’re going to spend money on souvenits and other 
anyway—so why not know where you can get the best work- 
and the best prices?). Through his help you know just where 
“meals, where to find the best places to swim, dance, and night- 

1 the many tricks island residents know for making one dollar 
Jeb. hat only two dollars can do for travelers coming here blind. 


he Wind covers every single island of importance from 

down to Trinidad, that incredible British colony where the 

rn, Indian mosques pierce_the sky, and brown women 

‘a wear flowered sarongs. This big book gives you the in- 

ation you want about Nassau, Cuba, the free ports in the Virgin 
, Jam ica, the British, Dutch, and French West Indies. 


y maps, a huge book—and only $2.50, which you can save many 
ver en as you plan your trip. 


Buenos AIRES? 


the ways of reaching foreign countries, you don’t need fantas- 

vey in order to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 on a one-way 
er ticket to Buenos Aires. or you can get there for $130 in fares 
and boat purongh colorful Mexico, Panama, Colombia, Peru, the 


pend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world or under 

necting steamers, a can island-hop around the West Indies 

for Several hundred dollars—or see*the islands more leisurely by 

er for much, much less. There’s hardly a place on earth you can’t 

if you know ALL the travel ways. 

d founder of the Globetrotters Club and America’s top expert 

, has gathered into one handy book dozens upon dozens of 

stings to all parts of the world—Mexico, South America, 

rica and the Mediterranean, the Far East, Australia, the South 

» that you can see more at prices you can afford by combining 
il, bus, plane, and other competing services. 

gain he proyes that you can travel now—that you don’t have 


A LOWER COST WAY 
TO TRAVEL 


If you don’t quite run to the deluxe linets, go via passenger carrying 
freighter, the lower cost way to travel without dressing up. 


For no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can cruise to Rio and 
Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to New York or California. Or to 
the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence to French Canada. In fact, 
trips to almost everywhere probably cost less than you expect. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, and lots of good food. 


“Travel Routes Around the World’? names hundreds of lines, tells 
where they go, how long they take, how much they cost. Once you see 
this book you will understand why hundreds of thousands of travelers 
all over the world have used it to get the facts they want. about passenger 
carrying freighters, the lower cost way to travel. 


$1 brings you this jam-packed book complete with six pages of maps, 
a directory of almost bargain-priced overseas services, etc. 


To get your copy fill out coupon now. 


SPECIA . 91 worth of books free with every $5 order. 


= $5.50 worth free if you order all these books. 


HOW TO TRAVEL— 
And Get Paid For It 


There’s a traveling job waiting for you somewhere—on a ship, with 
an airline, in overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms in 
foreign countries—even exploring if you’re adventurous. 


The fuli story of what job you can fill and the pay you will receive is 
in Norman Ford's new book, HOW TO GET A JOB THAT TAKES 
YOU TRAVELING. Whether you’re male or female, young or old— 
whether you hanker for a lifetime career that takes you traveling or 
whether you just want to roam the world for a short year or two, in this 
big book you’ll find the facts you need. 


You learn all about jobs in travel agencies (including jobs as tour 
conductors), in importing and exporting concerns, with mining and 
construction companies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and 
the UN organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure 
way for a young girl to land a job as an airline hostess, the wonderful 
travel opportunities for anyone who knows stenogtaphy. 


Of course the book is complete with names and addresses, and with 
full details about all the preparations you must make. You learn which 
countries to head for, the cautions to observe, even where it’s perfectly 
possible to write from your own home for a job overseas. 

} 


“Can a man ot woman still work his or her way around the world 
today?”’ Norman Ford asks in this book, as you might ask today. 
And he replies in 75,000 words of facts, ‘‘The answer is still a very 
definite Yes!’’ Price $1.50. 


FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 5 0 Duke St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $ (cash, check, or money order). Please send me 
the books checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IF I AM 
NOT SATISFIED. 


(J The Grand Tour of Europe. $1.50. 

Europe on a Shoestring. $2.00. 

_] Where to Stay, Hat, and Shop in Western Europe—and What to See, $2. 

(J The Fiesta Lands (How to see Mexico, Guatemala, etc. at prices you 
can afford), $2. 

Islands in the wane (the guide to Bermuda, Nassau, and the West 
Indies). $2.50 

How to Get a Job That Takes You Tr ar euae: $1.50 

How io Travel Without Being Rich. $1 

LJ) Travel Routes Around the World’_how to travel via freighter, the 
lower cost way, $1. 

Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 

Off-the-Beaten Path—America’s own bargain paradises. $2. 


1 Special offer #1: Any $6 worth of above books for $5 
(] Special offer 42: Any $9 worth of above books for $7.50 
L] Special offer #3: All books above ($17.50 worth] for $12 


Print name.... 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


1.Do you have any English-language 
newspapers (magazines) ? 


2. Where is the nearest bookstore? : 
3. Where may | purchase some aspirin? 


4. Is there a concert (opera, ballet) in 
town tonight? 


5. What theatre entertainment would 
you recommend ? 


6. Could you help me? I am lost. 


7. How do I get to this address? 
8. How long does it take to go there by 
bus (train, streetcar) ? 
9. Is it easy to walk there from here? 
10. How do you pronounce this word? 


11. In America I live in . It is near 


12. We have several political parties in 
_ America and I am a Republican 
(Democrat). 


13. Of course Americans want peace— 
just as you do. 


_ 14. What is the specialty of this restau- 
rant? 


15. Is there a tour of this building avail- 
able? 


‘ 16.May I introduce my wife (hus- 
band) ? 


: 17. Would yu care to join me (us) ? 


BY RODOLFO PUCELLI 
AND JOHN RABE-STEELE 


ITALIAN 


. Avete dei giornali 
inglesi? 


(delle iets) 


= 


2. Doy’é la libreria piu vicina? 


ve 


uw 


. Dove potrei comprare dell’aspirina ? 


4.C’é concerto (teatro, balletto) sta- 
sera in citta? 


5. Quale trattenimento teatrale raccom- 
manderebbe Lei? 


6. Potrebbe Lei aiutarmi? Sono per- 
duto (perduta). 


7.Come posso andare a questo in- 
dirizzo? 

8. Quanto tempo ci vuole per andarci 
con l’autobus (col treno, col tran- 
vai)? 

9. E facile andarci a piedi da qui? 


10. Come si pronunzia questa parola? 


. E vicino 


11. In America io abito a 
a 


12. Abbiamo diversi partiti politici in 
America, ed io sono repubblicano 
(democratico) . 


13. Naturalmente, gli Americani desi- 
derano la pace, proprio come la 
desiderate voi. / 


14. Qual é la specialita di questo risto- 
rante? 


15. Si puo avere una guida (turistica) 
di questo edifizio? 


16. Posso presentarvi mia moglie? (mio 
marito? ) 


17, Avrebbe Tae interesse di accom- 
pagnarmi? (di unirsi a noi?) 


Ph 
Bt 
= 
ve 
\ 


(DAYL-lay 
GLAY-see? 


aves “CHEE aah 
3. DOH-vay poh-TRAYee ‘lear 
ray dayl-as-pee-REE-nah? 
4.CHAY kon-CHAYR-toh (1 
troh, bahl-LAYT-toh) stah 
een cheet-TAH? aa 
5. KWAH-lay traht-tay-nee-M 
tayah-TRAH-lay rak-ko-mah 
RAYB-bay LAYee? 
6. erie LAYee- 


“VOOAW- lay payr alt 
KOHN lAU-to-bus Pe 


10. 


1a 
bee-toh ah ———_., 
noh ah 
12. Ab-BEEAH- gioh dee-VAYR 
TEE-tee poh-LEE-tee-chee 
MAY-ree-kah, ayd EEoh 


KRAH-tee-koh). “ 
13. Nah-too-RAHL-MAYN-tay, 
MAY-ree-KAH-nee — day- 


rah-noh lah PAH chay. 
preeoh KOH-may lah da 
RAH-tay VOHee. s3 
14. KWAL AY lah spay- CHEE 
TAH dee KWAY-stoh 1 
RAHN-tay? 
15. See Poo-OH ah- VAYeus 
GooEE-dah (too-REE-stee-ka 
-KWAY-stoh ay-dee-FEE-tsee 
16.POS-soh pray-sayn-T/ 
MEEah MOH-lleeay (ME 
REE-toh? q 
17. Ah-VRAYB-bay LAY. 
RAYS-say dee ak-kohm- 
mee? (dee oo-N 
NOHEE?) ‘ 


TRAVEL, JA 


Spit in you 


Get MORE ENJOYMENT 
from EVERY EVENT! 4 


TRAVEL 

) FISHING 
HUNTING 

THEATRE 


ALL SPORTS 
EVENTS 


llapsible SPORT GLASSES 


with Imported 2.7 POLISHED LENSES 


FOLDS TO 
POCKET SIZE 


You'll thrill to the added fun you'll get @ Imported Precision Ground Lenses. 
from these handy binoculars. So compact @ Each pair is leather covered. 
you have them with you at all times to use 


: ; 5 @ Case 4” x 2-1/2" x 11/16” closed. 
to bring everything close and in minute 
Brest. @ Fingertip center focus. 


No bulk — no bulge — folds to fit into your 
handkerchief pocket without being noticed vi VERFU! 

ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T-1 

43-49 41st St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 

Please send me ( ) SPORT GLASSES @ $3.98 each. 


BUY SEVERAL AS GIFTS =n 
I 
hy EVER BU LKY Add 35¢ for Postage & Handling 


Sorry, no C.O.Ds. 
Sis ay OM ye re aoe ol oo ee 


— opens to give you full enjoyment of. the 
sights about you. 


Meditation Mediterranean 


Last year at this time I was freez- 
ing to death in sunny Salamanca, 
Spain. The year before that I was in 
Alassio on the Italian Riviera show- 
ing the native schoolboys how to 
make real American snowballs. The 
year before that I was creeping 
along the refrigerated pavements of 
the Croisette in Cannes on the Cote 
dAzur. Before that I was in a luxury 
hotel in Southern Spain where the 
biting rain and sleeting wind came 
whistling through the doors, which 
were never meant to be closed 
against the weather. My mail pours 
in with questions about the joys of 
wintering in Southern Europe. 
Well, I'll tell you: don’t expect to 
find Florida weather. 


Here's the Cheapest Place 


The heart of the famous French 
Riviera, where Aly Khan has his 
fabulous palace on the sea (with 
a railroad running practically 
through his kitchen), where Rus- 
sian Princes once disported them- 
selves and threw diamond bracelets 
on gaming tables—here, boys and 
girls, I found the least expense, con- 
nected with my living, of any place 
in Europe. Gone are the great villas 
on the Croisette, the Russians have 
retired to a leaky hotel back on the 
Boulevard D’Antibes where they 
gaze sourly on the modern traffic 
and wish they had the price of a 
drink of vodka. Cannes was a colony 
first for the Russians, then for Eng- 
lish and finally for Americans, but 
now the French have taken over. 
They have bought these small hide- 
outs to use during July and August, 
when the blue coast’ becomes a 
tangled wilderness of human legs, 
and sand. The rest of the year, they 
thriftily rent them out furnished for 
about $100 to $150 a month. Here I 
lived for four months. My food cost 
about $4.00 a day, and the cook who 
came in daily set me back $8.00 a 
week. 


The Rain in Spain 


Twice as much was the eae 
hotel, on the tip of Spain, called the 
Reina Christina. Here among Eng- 
lish Lords and Spanish grandees, I 
dined every night at ten o'clock, 


watched the local youth disport — 


themselves in the ballroom after 
dinner to a five-piece orchestra. The 
hotel was complete in itself, huge, 
moderately magnificent, the food 
good. There was a lot of bridge, 
cocktail parties, fraternizing among 
the guests, costume parties, trips to 
Malaga for bullfights, to Gibraltar 
for shopping, to Tangier for chang- 
ing money. The Constitution and 
the Independence disgorged them- 
selves every week or so. And it 
rained for three months steadily. 


Down the Drain 


For the man with the small budget 
who wants to write a great novel, or 
get away from his creditors, there is 
no place like Alassio. There is abso- 
lutely nothing to do but watch the 
waves come in on the best beach of 
the Italian Riviera, stroll down the 
long streets—loaded with shoe stores, 
laundries, groceries—which the Eng- 
lish call the “Drain” although the 
Italians have labeled it “Via XX 
Settembre’’. At eleven o’clock in the 
morning the high point of the day 
occurs when the English meet at a 
certain bar on the sea for “elevens- 
es’’-of coffee or brandy. For your ex- 
ercise you may toil up the hill to the 
English Library. All this does not 
convey that Alassio is one of the 
most delightful towns in the world, 
which it is. The cost? At the Hotel 
Flora, overlooking the blue sea, a 
room with a bath costs $4.00 a day 
and includes three excellent meals. 
The little squares, the little chapels, 
the pepper-trees where St. Francis 
in stone perpetually feeds the 
pigeons—these are free. 


Portugal Point 


Ah—Estoril where the life you 
save may be a prince’s. Here you 


- with a whiskey and soda. “I don’t 


can see the Spanish royal family at ie 
the movies in the Casino, play — 
bridge with big ex-titles at the Eng- 
lish club, golf, ride, play tennis for 
a fourth of what it costs at home. 
The-hotels and pensions range in 
price from $20.00 down to $3.00 a 
day for a room including meals. — 
The Palacio Hotel is the most ex- 
pensive, but not the mast attractive. 
The Cibra is $12.00 a day for a large 
room overlooking the Lisbon traflic, 
without meals. The Pepper Tree 
Inn is $3.50 a day with meals, attrac- 
tive and comfortable, but may be 
cold. Many good hotels charge 
$6.00 a day for a room, bath and 
three meals. The best of these is the 
Hotel Atlantico which is directly on 
the sea. 


Steak and Ice Cream Uncle 

The best way to see a country is 
to go and stay there a few months, — 
observe the people, study the lan- 
guage and, above all, eat the food, _ 
A friend of mine, an American who — 
lives on the Riviera, tells me that _ 
his uncle came to Europe last year, 
did the tour, stayed at the most ex- 
pensive hotels where they cater to. 
Americans, and tasted none of the 
great dishes of France, nor did he ~ 
sniff any fine wines. Each night he ~ 
began with a martini, had a steak © 
followed by ice cream, and ended 


know what they mean about Euro- 
pean food being so different,” he — 
reported, @ 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


23: Author. 26-27: Author. 29-31: South 
Africa Information Service. 32: Author. 34- igs 
37: Jack Durnell, Courchevel, France. 39: Sun 
Valley News Bureau and West Michigan 
Tourist & Resort Council. 40: St. Paul Winter z 
Carnival. 43: MacFadden’s, N.Y. 46: Japan 5) 
Travel Assoc. 48-49: Author. 52: Northwest ‘ 
Orient Airlines. 54: Japan Air Lines. 56: 
Union Pacific Railroad. 58-59; Ft. wae 
Children's Museum. 
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desert your plane in Durban and 
u will have to exert considerable 
H..¢ ort to avoid falling into the com- 
_ fortable clutches of South African 


.ailways, regardless of whether you 
_ possess a mere eleven or a massive 
~ 63 days in which to view South Afri- 
a, Portuguese and British East 
Africa, the Rhodesias or the Belgian 
iongo. Though nominally a rail- 
oad, SAR will entrain, enplane, en- 
hip and enauto you in the course of 
most of their planned perambula- 
ns. Rates are as flexible as itin- 
raries are numerous and you can 
expend as little as $665 or abscond 
i eee iol piggy bank and 
$3,490. This latter price 
ys the 63-day Grand Tour, at the 


ade friends of Watusis, Pygmies 
nd Zu us, lions and hippos and ele- 


: In April, 1960, the govern- 
of Brazil intends to move into 
is, | fabulous new 
Brasilia. If you hustle. -on 


ae metropolis before too 
speech-making ‘politicians 
‘up the view. Of course, while 


un ama. _Exprinter Tours will 
up for you into one big 
ay, 1,274 romp. The quoted 
e is from. Chicago, but you can 


Rio, Sao Paulo, Monte- 
Aires, Santiago, 
co, Panama City, Belo 
and, of course, beautiful 
la It’s a busy tour, with an 
ise amount of sidetripping to 
ccupied at each of the 
| stopping points. 

petits; write TRAVEL 


Train: Skip ship in Cape Town or 


usion of which you will have | 


any U:S. air gateway, see — 


How ee you like © 
to motor through Europe? 


Join a Percival “Happy Throng’! 


Imagine the pleasure of motoring through 
Europe... without the nuisance of driving, fig- 
uring out foreign road signs, making train 
reservations, battling customs. Instead, you 
relax in a luxurious motor coach as Europe 
unfolds before you. The highspots as well as 
the fascinating byways that most tourists miss! 
Sharing these memories-for-a-lifetime with 
you are some 20 congenial fellow-passengers. 
Before you know it, everyone seems like an 
old friend. You'll soon understand why we 
like to call our Percival Group Tours “Happy 
Throngs’”’! 

Your guide every step of the way is an 
experienced Percival Tour Conductor. He 
handles all details of hotels, meals, tipping, 
baggage declarations. Interprets in several lan- 
guages. Gives you pointers on shopping bar- 
gains. Even advises you on an evening’s fun. 
Your sole concern is having a ball! 


7 COUNTRIES IN 20 DAYS 


The ‘““Three-Weeker” is a good example of a 
typical Percival Tour. Here is the itinerary 
that takes you through the fabled landmarks 
of Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Monaco and Franc¢e: 


FREE TOUR BOOKLETS 


Harold Percival’s personal tour booklets 
are a “must’—even if you’re only con- 
sidering a trip abroad. Send for them 
today! They give dates when groups are 
departing. 18 different tours, 20 to 70 
days, priced $780 to $3299. Not only to 
Europe but Around the Pacific, Around 
the Middle East and Around the World. 
And much other interesting travel and 
tour information besides. Tell your Travel 
Agent you want Percival Tours liter- 
ature or send off coupon at right—today! 


Ist Day — Flight from New York to Frank- — 
furt and transfer to Heidelberg, lovely old 

university town where guided tour starts; 2nd 

& 3rd Day—Lucerne, Swiss lake resort where © 
Richard Wagner vacationed and composed; # 
4th Day—Innsbruck, capital of the Austrian ee 
Tirol and gateway through the Alps since ii 
Roman times; 5th & 6th Day—Venice, perhaps 

the most romantic city in the world; 7th & 8th ¥ 
Day—Florence, art capital of Italy; 9th, 10th & . 
11th Day—Rome, the Eternal City; 12th Day 
—Viareggio, famous beach resort; /3th & 14th 
Day—Monte Carlo, playland of Europe; /5th 
Day—Grenoble, ancient fortress city of Pro- 
vence; 16th Day —Dijon, medieval capital of 
Burgundy; 17th, 18th & 19th Day —Paris, la 
ville lumiére, truly named “City of Light”; 
20th Day—Home again to New York! 

And remember this is only one of many ex- 
citing Percival Tours to all parts of the world. 
This happens to be the shortest European tour 
and costs you only $859. Many other itiner- c; 
aries to suit your budget and your available q 
time. All of them backed by the personal in- 
tegrity and professional know-how of Harold 
Percival, company President and leader in the 
travel field for the last 30 years, 


PERCIVAL TOURS Dept. T, O-1 
183 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

A Percival “‘Happy Throng’’ sounds like the 
perfect way to travel! Please send me your 
booklets describing the many exciting 
Percival tours to Europe, Around the Pacific, 
around the Middle East and Around the 

orld. 


Name. 


Street 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


25.00 
SHELTERED 


Covey of small yachts 
anchored in fog at Rock- 
port, Mass., was snapped 
by Jack Gross of Wood- 
side, N.Y., with Polaroid 
camera at £:25, 1/100 


sec. 


BEACHED 


Fishing boats beaching 
at Nazare, Portugal, 
were recorded on Veri- 
chrome Pan by Otto a 
John Gaul of Los An- 
geles using Hasselblad 


at f:11, 1/500 second. 3 $10. OO : 


SPUN Be 


Indian village potter at 

work was filmed by B. 

Bhansali of Bombay with 

Rolleiflex containing Su- * oe 

per XX film, opening fil- 

tered lens for 1/100 sec- | 
~ ond at f:11. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TRAVEL can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
i New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
Ns stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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10 BS ad 


Horizontal 


1 This big carrier was a stinger 
for the enemy 


vacation (2 wds.) 
This will get you in a stew 
Oily rose 
Bring out the blue crayon 
A couple of kings in Paris 
A bit more racy 
Basis of a Florida home 
Speak to me in this, in Latvia 
Kind «¢f person who thinks he 
can go around the world on 
$80.00 
A small silver coin 
A deer wife 
His first trip on this generally 
_ brings out all that is in a man 
(abbr.) 
This came right after Gigi_ 
What a traveler will say when 
asked to stay home 
Old-fashioned undercover piece 
for women 
37 Meal for an egghead 
Only fifty-one of these (abbr.) 
41 Where the four horsemen saw 
some action 
42, What you generally can’t do 
with Christmas presents 
43 Big wheels for teenagers 
Rs 47 Do this on the seamy side 

_ 48 This got on the list 
" 50 Psychologically yours 
51 Change of rings 
3 538 This was a big opener in the 
Middle East 
hie could be a Sullivan 
” ‘ 9 99 ” 
ae remark of a bashful 
man at a banquet 
S36 This goes with the famous ham 
what am 
These are found in mushrooms 
63 Island where you can _ find 
 Thorshayn | 
65° On a flat boat in the Thames 
¢ 68 1 between a chicken and 


yu can surprise the foxy ones 
here” 

| This is fini, as the French say 
This leer got tangled up 


Europe 
The | Rhode Island ones are 


TR 


43 5 Here’s where you’ll get a hot: 


ene Cea 
SS ae ee 


Travel Crossroads Answers Will be Found on Page 65. 
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=) 
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Vertical 


Take this from New York to 
New York (2 wds.) 

Here’s a bitter one for you 

An opening for a man of any age 
Yesterday’s future 

What a conyict can learn to 
break up a sentence 

This unlikely word describes a 
man from Salt Lake City 

Shrt. abbr., many things 

What to expect on a summer 
day in England 

You’ll find these on the Spanish 
Steps in Rome 

A law note 

This is when you will hear the 
Jaguar purr 

Wear your union suit to this 
meeting (abbr.) 

This is a Mel of a person 


“A sale in Scotland 


The kind of thing you see in 
Killarney 


| Nixon this one 


This is where you may see a 
miracle 

Kind of a night you hear a lot 
about during Christmas week 
and never get 

These are birds who wheel in a 
southern direction in November 
(2 wds.) 

Hawthorne’s red woman 

You felt the point of these 
Big Egyptian tanner 

This may end in a good po- 
sition 

The beginning and ending of a 
tomato 

Just like that 

Opera’s tea 

The man who tells you if you 
don’t cut out something he will 
(abbr.) 

Turnpike animation 

Early Central American red 
Foggier 

Space target 

Gushes like an oil well 
Dopey’s younger brother 
What you need to marry the girl 
Wolf’s molar 

Crossword high flyer 

What the people of Cuba live 
on under Castro 

What traveling is to me 

This is where you get a lot of 
vitamins 

How they say it with flowers 
This started with a real lemon 
Song of the hush-hush man 


oe TRAVELWARE ste most 


EXCITING COMPANIONS TO YOUR TRAVEL ADVENTURES! 
¢ SO HIGH IN FASHION ... Styled in custom- 


contoured soft-sided elegance . . . Covered in 
scuff-resistant ''Vitalon'' by Goodyear... Alcoa 
aluminum "Dura-Frames" stitched around the 
entire case for maximum durability and protec- 
tion .. . Lined with Rubicord faille . . . Inter- 
lined with new miracle shape-retaining “Pellon"’ 
. Strong aluminum flip-open bolt locks. 


¢ SO LIGHT IN WEIGHT... 
25% lighter in weight than 
conventional luggage. 


ew 


Parr 


L\ «SO MUCH MORE PACKING 
' SPACE .. . 33% more pack- 
ing space; inside zip pockets 
and tie tapes help make pack- 
ing a pleasure. 


*UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED against de- 
fective workmanship or ma- 
terial for 2 years from date of 
purchase. Complete repair or 
replacement of any part(s) 
due to defective manufacture. 


White 
Sky Blue 
Gray 
Black 


Palomino tan 


Red 


LUGCACE, INC. 
NEW YORK’S LARGEST LUGGAGE AND GIFT SHOP 


58 WEST 57TH STREET *¢ NEW YORK 19, N. ¥. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed, Please find $ 


Ventura luggage in color 


LADIES' SIZES 
(Train case 
(1 21" weekend . 
C24" weekend.. 
* 27" pullman.. 
(J 30” pullman 


NAME: 
STREET: 


CET ce Ss ZONE STATE 


NOTE: NO COD. Add 10% Federal Tax and 3% City Tax where ap- 
plicable. Plus $3 Express Charges for | item; 2 or more items Jad pays 
shipping costs. If you are not absolutely delighted with these items, 
you may return them for immediate, full refund. 


for: 


MAN'S SIZES 

21” companion. 
(1. suiter 
[J 2. suiter. 
(3 suiter. 


4.95 
36.95 
39.95 
495 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


HAT trackless train pictured be- 
low may look like it was dec- 
orated by 


cause it was, and of late it’s been 
running tourists around Greenwich 


Village and its owners into the 
courts perhaps because, from Shake- 
speare to sightseeing, city officials 
seem to take a dim view of free fun. 
Once used to wheel the foot-weary 
through the World’s Fair at Flush- 
ing in 1939-40, the train is now op- 


Salvador Dali be- 


may Plan! 


No Charge For Children of School Age 


NEW YORK’S FAMOUS 


More For Less 


FAMILY PLAN 


Two Rooms-Two Baths-Two TV's 
One Price! 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


Hotel 
PARAMOUNT 


46th Street Just West of Broadway 


_ Singles and Doubles 
Also Available 


See Your Travel Agent or 
Write Direct to Family Dept. 


Garage at Door 
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erated by Albert French Restaurant, 
at 42 E. 11th St., and circles sight- 
seers—without charge—on a course 
through the Village. You don’t even 
have to eat at Albert’s to pop 
aboard. If you do eat at Albert's, a 
phone call in advance (OR 3-3890) 
will guarantee a ride on the touring 
train, a complete meal at the restau- 
rant and a seat at an Off-Broadway 
show—all for $5.00. It’s the happiest 
bargain in town. New York, 
home of every interest, even has a 
publication for serious autograph 
seekers, The Collector, listing such 
items as a Lincoln letter for $12.50, 
a Grover Cleveland note for $2.00, 
and free sample copies are available 
at 18 E. 77th St, ... With 65 rooms, 
three-story Stadium Motor Lodge 
has opened near Yankee Stadium off 
Major Deegan Expressway’s W. 
167th St. exit... Wood panelling 
and other decorative objects rescued 
from town houses and churches de- 
molished during current raze craze 
are havened in the new Cafe Man- 
zini, 102 W. 5rd St., where Hungar- 
ian and Continental dishes are 
featured plus sixteen types of coffee 

Moscow State Symphony 
launches U.S. tour at Carnegie Hall 
with performance Jan. 3, 4, 6, 8, 17, 
18; 19025) Zio... tbsen's: Reeesn Gyre 
sweetens the season at the Phoenix, 
189 2nd-Ave,,- jan. 12-Fepl aie 
Paintings or plates, ties or tables, 
everything has an outdoor motif at 
The Crossroads of Sport shop, 5 E. 
47th St.... Plane delayed? Near to 
the West Side Airlines Terminal is 
the new Maidman Playhouse at 416 
W. 42nd St., seating 199 and slated 
to launch its life with a revue some- 
time during the first week in Janu- 
ary. % 


PICK OF THE PACK: 
The Sound of Music 


Rom the moment tradition tum- 

bles at the Lunt-Fontanne the- 
atre with elimination of an overture 
in favor of the melodious pealing of 
bells, The Sound of Music lifts to 
a rare level of Broadway showman- 
ship: delight with dignity—and 
maintains it all evening. 

Through a plot based on the 
anti-Nazi_ ‘Trapp family’s pre-war 
activities before reaching America 
and singing its way to fame, Mary 
Martin skitters between nunnery 
and Baron von Trapp’s mansion 
with mercurial but believable tem- 
perament, shy or spritely as re- 
quired, her timing and comic sense 
still great, her voice more captivat- 
ing than ever. Enchantingly, she 
teaches the seven sweet but not 
syrupy Trapp children, all excel 
lently portrayed, her bag of song 
tricks, especially the appealing Do 
Re Mi. Just as she warms the audi- 
ence she thaws the austerity of the 
baron, well enacted by folk-guitarist 
Theodore Bikel whose Eidelweiss 
solo is outstanding. 

Librettists Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse advance their story 
masterfully, line by polished line. 
And without a brassy note of con- 
descension to the crowd, Rodgers 
and Hammerstein have created one 
of their loveliest scores, with Climb 
Every Mountain, thrillingly sung by 
Patricia Neway, and When Yowre 
Sixteen, liltingly rendered by star- 


bound newcomer Lauri Peters, es-— 


pecially memorable. 

Though shy on dancing, R & H’s 
score, again artfully arranged by 
Robert Russell Bennett, 


markedly effective. 


Only once—when Nazis chase the — 
Trapps in an unnecessary cops-and-— — 
robbers blackout bit—does fear rise ie 


that the final act will heartbreaking- 
ly lose character, but it lasts just a 
moment and the show recovers its 
sense and splendor. 


If you want trumpet-torn over- — 
tures and an initial scene of long-— 


legged girls bellowing, “Hello, Ev- 
erybody, Hello,” go elsewhere. This 


great production’s more bell-clear— 


sound of music is for us. @ 


seems to_ 
suffice, and Oliver Smith’s sets are 


y 


BROADWAY BILLINGS 
A LOSS OF ROSES—Eugene O'Neill, 230 W. 49th, 
CI 6-8870. Betty Field, Carol Haney and War- 

_. ren Beatty are involved in this William Inge 

Bs drama about a mother’s destructive love for 

her 21-year-old son. 

A MAJORITY OF ONE—Barrymore, 248 W. 47th, 
CI 6-0390, Gertrude Berg gets the expected 
laughs with Sir Cedric Hardwicke in this come- 
dy that makes kabuki kosher when eyed by a 
Brooklyn matron in Japan. 

A RAISIN IN THE SUN—Belasco, 111 W. 44th, 
JU 6-7950. Powerful, emotionally moving play 
about a Negro family’s struggle for a secure 
: and dignified life that won the Drama Critics 

| 1958-59 Award as the best drama. 

AT THE DROP OF A HAT—Golden, 252 W. 45th, 

v CI 6-6740. After London’s long run, Michael 

( Flanders and Donald Swann are convulsing 

2 N.Y. with their satiric two-man show nightly 


at 9:00 p.m. 

DESTRY RIDES AGAIN—Imperial, 249 W. 45th, 
CO 5-2412. Andy Griffith, Dolores Gray lead a 

; passel of people through their paces in this 

es musical roundup of the Wild West with vigor- 

f ous choreography by Michael Kidd. 
 FIORELLO!—Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th, CI 6- 

6699. Tom’ Bosley renicarnates N.Y.’s ex- 

Mayor LaGuardia perfectly yet a s0-so score 

and hilarity-latent numbers that don’t fully 

materialize fail to win our vote—but daily 
hi newspaper critics raved. 

¥ FIVE FINGER EXERCISE—Music Box, 239 W. 
45th, CI 6-4636. Jessica Tandy stars in this 
long-run London hit directed by Sir John 
Gielgud, \ 

FLOWER DRUM SONG—St. James, 44th, W. of 
Bway, LA 4-4664. Colorful, commercial, con- 
ventional but tuneful Rodgers & Hammerstein 

hit about San Francisco’s Chinatown. 

_ GOODBYE, CHARLIE—Lyceum, 149 W. 45th, 
JU 2-3897. Lauren Bacall, an ex-Don Juan 
turned into a girl, confronts Sydney Chaplin 

in George Axelrod’s fantasy produced by Le- 
jJand Hayward, due for 20th Century-Fox film- 


ing. 
GYPSY—Broadway, 53rd and Bway, CI 7-7992. 
Ethel Merman rocks the rafters again in this 
sleek slice from Gypsy Rose Lee’s mothered- 
“WERRTBRERIE HOUse 
i —National, 208 W. 41st, 

— -WI 7-5510. Revival of Shaw play with Maurice 
th Evans, Sam Levene, Pamela Brown, Diana 
rm Wynyard, Diane Ciento. Closes Jan, 23. 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE—Royale, 45th, W. of 
Bway, CI 5-5760. English ees spoken.’ but 
laughter is heard most of all during this hi- 
F) larious French import that took the Drama 
ie _ Crities Award for 1958-59’s best musical, 

MY FAIR LADY—Mark Hellinger, 51st W. of 

_ Bway, PL 7-7064, Lerner and Loewe’s prize- 

winning musical version of Shaw’s Pygmalion 
is merely America’s finest show. 
as ‘ONCE UPON A MATTRESS—A\lvin, 250 W. 52nd, 


SCT _-+§-5226. Charming tongue-in-cheek musical 
fairy tale, far from Grimm, based on the 


-__ Princess and the Pea, 
REDHEAD—46th St., 226 W. 46th, CI 6-4271. 
_ Not the most tuneful but certainly the funniest 
Bway musical comedy thanks to the inex- 
__ haustible antics of Gwen Verdon. 
_ SARATOGA—Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway, 
_ CI 5-4878. Reworked by Morton Da Costa, 
Edna Ferber’s Saratoga Trunk is put to music 
by Harold Arlen, lyrics by Johnny Mercer, 
So with sets and costumes by Cecil Beaton, cast 
___ including Carol Lawrence, Howard Keel. 
- SILENT NIGHT, LONELY NIGHT—Morosco, 217 
 W. 45th, CI 6-6230. Henry Fonda meets Barbara 
a Bel Geddes in Robert Anderson’s play directed 
ee by Peter Glenville, designed by Jo Mielziner, 
produced by Playwrights Co. } 
SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH—Martin Beck, 302 W. 
45th, CI 6-6363. Another report from the sex- 
laden south of Tennessee Williams, with Rip 
Yorn as an aging gigolo and Geraldine Page 
sas even more aging movie star exposing their 
raw natures, 
— TAKE ME ALONG—Shubert, 225 W. 44th, CI 
 6-5590, Walter Pidgeon and Una Merkel bring 
elderly charm, Robert Morse young appeal and 
Jackie Gleason Jackie Gleason to this deft yet 
m somewhat disappointing musicalization of 
-——- O'Neill’s Ah, Wilderness!, but Eileen Herlie 
: — nuances her numbers with welcome, wondrous 


au 
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THE ANDERSONVILLE TRIAL—Henry Miller, 
124 W. 48rd, BR 9-3970. Civil War drama by 
Saul Levitt about notoriously brutal prison 
camp in Georgia, directed by Jose Ferrer. Opens 


Dec. 29, 

THE FIGHTING COCK—ANTA, 245 W. 52nd, 
CI 6-6270. Kermit Bloomgarden’s production 
of Jean Anouilh’s comedy, adapted by Lucienne 
Hill, brings Rex Harrison back to Bway, with 
Roddy McDowall, Arthur Treacher among the 


cast. 

THE GANG’S ALL HERE—Ambassador, 215 W. 
49th, CO 5-1855. Melvyn Douglas makes an ill- 
read, naive President alarmingly believable as 
he tumbles to corruption by his cronies, led by 
E. G. Marshall at his villainous best, in this 
provocative drama of realistic political insight. 

THE MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND—Plymouth, 236 
W. 45th, CI 6-9156. Charles Boyer and Clau- 
dette Colbert show how perfect pros can make 
fat fun out of thin farce. 

THE MIRACLE WORKER—Playhouse, 137 W. 
48th, CI 5-6060. Unanimous raves greeted Patty 
Duke’s portrayal of Helen Keller in childhood, 
Anne Bancroft as her tutor, William Gibson’s 
intelligent script. 

THE MUSIC MAN—Majestic, 44th W. of Bway, 
CI 6-0730. Robert Preston prances with in- 
credible freshness each night in this long-run 
romp by Meredith Willson wherein a_ city 
slicker cons an Iowa town delightfully, Winner 
of Drama Critics Circle Award as best musical 
for 1957-58. Mr. Preston leaves Jan. 9. 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC—ULunt-Fontanne, 205 
W. 46th, JU 6-5555. See review on page 12. 

THE TENTH MAN—Booth, 225 W. 45th, CI 6- 
5969. This new play by Paddy Chayevsky con- 
cerns a young girl possessed by a dybbuk—or 
migrant soul—to be exorcised through mystic 
ritual. Donald Harron has title role, Tyrone 
Guthrie directs. 

THE WARM PENINSULA—Helen Hayes, 210 W. 
46th, CI 6-6380. Play by Joe Masteroff about 
mid-west girl on vacation in Miami, with 
Julie Harris, June Havoc, Farley Granger. 
Closes Jan. 2 


OFF-BROADWAY RUNS 


LEAVE IT TO JANE—Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, 
99 7th Ave. So., CH 2-9244. Jerome Kern's 
1917 musical of college cutups flashes with 
youthful zest and banjo-strums with nostalgic 


tunes. 

LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE—Orpheum, 2nd Ave. 
at 8th, OR 4-8140. This satiric musical is one 
of those happy Off-Bway surprises: a real 
smash hit. 

OUR TOWN—Circle in the Square, 5 Sheridan 
Sq., OR 5-9437. Thornton Wilder’s poignant, 
Piflitzer Prize play wins high acclaim again 
in this record-run revival. 

THE THREEPENNY OPERA—Theatre de Lys, 
121 Christopher St., WA 4-8782.. Bertold 
Brecht’s satirization of Beggar’s Opera, as 
adapted by Mare Blitzstein and scored by Kurt 
Weill, has produced off-Bway’s longest-run 
smash—on stage since Sept. 20, 1955—and we 
still say it’s dull. 

THE THREE SISTERS—4th St., 83 E. 4th, AL 
4-7954. Smoothly translated by Stark Young, 
Chekhov’s chilling tale is sharply portrayed by 
a gifted cast who'll haunt you for years. 


AMONG JANUARY ENTRIES 


Jan. 6: A MIGHTY MAN IS HE—Cort, 138 W. 
48th, CI 5-4289. Nancy Kelly stars in this play 
by Arthur Kober and George Oppenheimer, 
staged by Reginal Denham, about a theatrical 
producer’s romantic hopes. 

Jan. 7: JUNIPER AND THE PAGANS—Longacre, 
220 W. 48th, CI 6-5639. David Wayne heads the 
cast in this adaptation by John Patrick of 
James Norman’s novel, Juniper and the Gen- 
eral, sets by Oliver Smith. 

Jan. 14: THE PINK JUNGLE—5S4th Street, 152 
W. 54th, JU 6-3787. Ginger Rogers stars in a 
fantasy by Leslie Stevens containing music 
and lyrics by Vernon Duke, choreography by 
Matt Mattox, produced by Paul Gregory. 
Presstopper: Delayed until late April. 

Jan. 20: CALIGULA—Theatre not set. Kenneth 
Haigh portrays Rome’s infamous emperor in 
a script by Nobel Prizewinner Albert Camus 
as translated by Justin O’Brien. 


MIXED CHOICE 


OPERA—Metropolitan Opera House, 147 W. 49th, 
PE 6-1200. Outstanding, top-name repertory of 
25 productions through Apr. 16. $1.65-$9.35. 
In Italian: Aida, Andrea Chenier, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Don Giovanni, La Forza del Destino, 
Macbeth, Madama Butterfly, Le Nozze di- 
Figaro, Otello, Pagliacci, Simon Boccanegra, 
Tosca, La Traviata, Il Trovatore. In French: 
Carmen, Faust, Manon, Pelleas et Melisande. 
In German: Fidelio, Der Fliegende Hollaender, 
Parsifal, Der Rosenkavalier, Tristan und 
Isolde, Die Walkure. In English: The Gypsy 


Baron. 
TRAVEL FILMS—Town Hall, 123 W. 43rd, JU 
2-2424. Jan, 7: Poland (Kenneth Richter), Jan. 


14: Polynesia (Bathie Stuart), Jan. 21: 
Romania (Gene Wiancko), Jan. 28: The 
Arctic (James V. Stowell), Feb. 4: India 


(John Moyer), at 5:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m., $1.50. 
HOCKEY—Madison Sq. Garden, 307 W. 49th, 
CO 5-6800. Rangers vs. Montreal Jan. 3; 
Chicago Jan. 6; Detroit Jan, 9 (aft.) ; Montreal 
qed ; Detroit Jan. 31; Toronto Feb. 3. $1.00- 


$5.00. 

BEN HUR—Loew’s State, Bway at 45th, JU 
2-5070. MGM’s -zillion-dollar version of this 
classic tale, on reserved-seat basis. Mats. 
2:00 p.m. Wed., Sat., Sun., hols. $1.50-$2.75 ; 
Eves., 8:00 p.m., 7:30 p.m. on Sun., $2.50-$3.50. 

ICE SHOW—Madison Sq. Garden, 307 W. 49th, 
CO 5-6800. New Ice Follies of 1960 skates 
through Jan. 12-24. 


JOIN CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


150 FT. SCHOONER 


10 DAYS OF ADVENTURE 
150. 


CAPT. MIKE BURKE, P.O. BOX 1051T 
MIAMI BEACH 39, FLA., FR 1-0893 


sails from Bimini to Berry Is- 
land, Nassau, Andros, Havana, 


HOUSE BOAT 


CRUISES : a 


aboard the 
het LAZY BONES 


200 miles thru Florida’s Tropical Inland 
Waterway. Six Idyllic Days $95. 
For illustrated booklet write to 


Shanty Boat Cruises, Inc. 
if ; Box 1628-V, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
“Our tenth year” 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


Choose from 7000 Color Slides 
..complete your trip with the 


scenes you didn't get? 


i-FL COLOR 
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35mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
Tth EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You’ll be delighted with its 300 reproductions . . . 
28 in full color . . . of, important landmarks to 
simplify your selection. Order on approval from 
7,000 35mm slides of 83 countries . . . all as good 
as your own most beautiful originals . . . keep the 
ones you want, return the others! You natne the 
spot, we have the slide . . . matchless scenes of con- 
temporary and ancient wonders of the world . . 
restricted interiors of cathedrals, famed art palleriee: 
palaces . . . exotic entertainers, Paris night life. Send 
25¢ today for your copy of the new~ 72-page, 7th 
Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi slides in living color. 
Remember, Wolfe Slides are... 

SENT ON APPROVAL—THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
Los Angeles 24, California 


EUROPE—OBERAMMERGAU 


Scandinavia and Europe. Leaving 
June 14 and June 28—Free folder [ | 

. Custom made courier assisted travel in Europe. 
Personal Itineraries. Lv. daily 

. Conducted European Tours from N.Y. 

. Conducted Tour Folders, U. S. A. 

. Also personal itineraries U.S.A. Lv. any day 

. South America (]; Caribbean Islands []; Mexico 
. Independent Tours. a Pacific Area— 
Hawaii 0; Japan (J; Australia 
Pacifie Circle (incl Hawaii-Aus‘ralia- fader 
Around the World 
. Experts in Arrang ging ppecta Interest Tours 
For Small Private Partie: 

CHECK CHOICE AND MAIL TODAY... 


Indicate length of vacation and approximate date. 
For World Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 


ARNOLD TOURS 72..e"o" Mast: 


People 50 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


..and mail it today to find 
out how you can still apply for 
a $1,000 life insurance policy 
to help take care of final 
expenses without burdening 
your family. 

You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 

Write today, simply giving 
your name, address and year 
of birth. Mail to Old Ameri- 
can Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, 
Dept. L114M, Kansas City, 
Mo. | 


CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN FEBRUARY 


Texas 
Turkey 


1. Golden: Gloves: Tourn ye eco <i e ec cece bass 
1-7. Ski MGC baie os are Shade co renb folecel clotelolersalTe@ais Bursa, 


1-14. Int'l Winter Sports Week 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany 


1=28. Steel Band Contests sce vce tee ew ee elses HOt Maas 
2. Night of CandeLaridins c.0. lee «0 sleictee AL rem U Omnenem 
2. Our Lady of Conceicao Celebs........Itapoan, Brazil 
2-13. FloridacStat os Baiir s s:ccs s,s s ois,00acsrs.@e/laceleieletareneniictniet 
3. Bean Throwing Ceremony.............Throughout Japan 
3. Fiesta of San Blas... ss..00.e%.sesASuncion, Paraguay 
4-6. Lapp Winter Fair.........e.e-e.---eJOKKmokk, Sweden 
Alen'75)- BOA t= SHO Wiese 0 eclere vere oie cleickere siete, sate Gicit crema 
5=6.6i Crur tls DORE SHO Ws siafels ois w alone) enlsieleheleelateielanaier agement 
5-7. 50th Annual Winter Carnival....Dartmouth U., N.H. 
6. Vienna Waltz Evening...........-«.-lnnsbruck, Austra 
6... Inte’ L Cricket LOUPrme y <i .:0 0: osrsitel ey elle oneieroreuate coals siene) attains 
6-7. World Champs Speed Skating........,.DavosS, Switz. 
8. COnNSTItUtLon DAY weie.c ccs oie oes sieie ocesiele te wkd. Phiadap ene 
8. Celebs for Sun™s Returns. «sees ees NatVilie Nome 
8-135. Gasparilla Pirate Invasion...........Tampa, Fla. 
10-15. Open Golf Tourney...........Panama City, Panama 
11-15. Furniture Fair. .<ccw.ccccsesveee COLOGNE, Germany 
12. Apple Blossom Festival.........Huonville, Tasmania 
12-14. “Antiques, ShoWs ovicls « ovis esis bless sic s Vie lee ein 0 oman 
12-21. World Champs Rodeo...........San Antonio, Texas 
US. Tuy BY SHUG s-c.0 «0.00 opeleiee «e's sisiwie sieteacl MOUS OU Gainer 
13-March 1. Winter Carnival.............-Quebec, Canada 
14. Fishing Fleet Blessing..........Saint-—Malo, France 
15. Santo CriSto Fiesta... .cccecvccwcsAtalaya,.. banana 
16=19..-Scottish Dairy SNOW...) sc: sicleneres's o10 010 sialcleisl GLa came 
17-20. Good Harvest Parade...........eHachinohe, Japan 
D7 = 25 «im "oh a Cra C6 tsar Wile; s joie sa, 0a) w wies si o)'ecnianeye/eia\avarte)ehoetcinteemaae 
FB eo Kalle val dP DaAy ccc 7c eve e\s\ 0/0 6: sielaieie ele te leiers| eteloker lel neat le ilemertaame 
18-28. Int'l Winter Olympics......Squaw Valley, Calif. 
19-21. Bengal Lancer CehkebS......ceceswoe es DELHI nde 
20. Bal ‘din, Rat MOR. scirclsicle's ¢ « sinicies ee USEING. bom panmE 
20-27. Floral, Festival... <s...c0c cc CNLTISUGHUTG liye 
22. Washington's B'day Donkey Races....St. Croix, V.I. 
22-28. Centennial Week... ..ecsccsececesce -hEeLton, Nowe 
22-March 6. Sailing Regatta...............Genoa, Italy 
25. Federation: Day CEeleDSnwewccwwcwccesows os + « bOrDaGuS 
24-26. Lawn Bowling Tourney............Pinehurst, No. 
20-28. Charro DaySe«.scccccccsie see os DVOWNS Vil) 6a hese 
26=28. Jr. Alpine Ski ChampsS.......s<0....ounapec, Nema 
26-March 6. Auto Show......«......-.-Copenhagen, Denmark 
27 =2Bie CALETA Viclllin-sie%ei ace :e.0(e a1 ee) ete ote pie, oo 'eye ee) tpCcl Si siete Go ine 
27-March Y.° Carnivals soci. « siclae cee ee hhOwGelJonesuae 
28. POOLS SNe t cect terplenerel cites cls shaieiaietereraianepelererclsteneayiannaaae 
28-March 1. Carnival........Throughout Caribbean Isles © 
29-March 30. Ramadan...........2e.e+---MoSlem Countries 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 
CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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ge DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


; ROM Now until the end of Feb- 
a | Fete the waterside Inverurie 
Hotel offers a Free Weekend 

Plan, so check with your travel 
agent for complete details... . Dur- 
ing January, the popular Water- 
lot Inn near Gibb’s Hill Light- 
_ house will be closed for its annual 
_ sprucing-up. ... The greens at the 
-Riddell’s Bay Golf and Country 
Club have just been reseeded. .. . 
The beautiful set of stamps de- 
SS signed especially for the 350th An- 
_ niversary Year was withdrawn from 
the market on December 31, and a 
block of four worth fourpence (five 
cents) is already fetching four shil- 
lings (56 cents) in London... . At 
the recent convention of the Inter- 
national Council for Christianity 
Leadership it was suggested that 
__ Bermuda, where thousands come for 
recreation, could also be the key to 
_ re-creating new spiritual values. ... 
Requests for reservations at the 
_ soon-to-be-completed Bermudi- 
a ana Hotel keep pouring in, and 
_ for the opening a full-house sign 
a will be hung above the welcome 
mat... . Following the recent lift- 
oF ing of restrictions on travel allow- 
ance in Britain, the local Currency 


end shes currency restrictions to 
‘cae local residents to take more 


will be used for travel expenses. .. . 
A new Convention Service has been 
inaugurated by the Trade Develop- 
ment Board to encourage big busi- 
ness groups to Bermuda during the 
fall and winter months. The first 
such convention was held recently 
at the Castle Harbour Hotel by the 
National American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Executive Convention. ... The 
intended transfer to Iwo Jima of the 
television equipment from the dis- 
continued Kindley Air Force tele- 
casting has been postponed indefi- 
nitely, so the popular station has 
been returned to Bermuda’s chan- 
nels after a shutdown of several 
months. ... Hungry visitors would 
be wise to sample the home- 
cooked fare at the new Paraquet 
Restaurant located near the El- 
bow Beach Hotel. A beautiful gar- 
den invites shutterbugs to click 
away between courses. Hours: 8:30 
a.m. to 2:30 a.m.... Within an hour 
and forty minutes after the box- 
ofice opened reservations for open- 
ing night of the new Rosebank The- 
atre were completely sold out. Gigi 
was on the screen and on stage were 
the Ink Spots, inaugurating a new 
policy of importing top-flight ma- 
terial for the new cinema. 
three-cent tax has been levied on all 
cigarettes to help finance a Hospital 
Fund. . . . Town House site on 
Front Street has been completely 
renovated, and now houses an ex- 
quisite selection of linens and 
sterling flatware and hollow-ware 
from around the world. 


By Jean Gyory 


FTER a three-year interruption, 
A the Auto Show will again be 
held. from January 16 to 27 in 

the Palais du Centenaire, at the 
Heysel. Over 300 firms, representing 
420 manufacturers of cars, motor- 
cycles and bicycles have requested 
stands. ... After a long interval, the 
extraordinary collections of paint- 
ings, sculptures, materials, manu- 
scripts, gold and silver work, and 
Dinant copper work is on view at 
the Town Museum of Liége. . . . 
Until April 2, the Ostend Casino 
will again hold its French Gas- 
tronomical Festival weekends. 
For $9.00, two people get a meal 
prepared by a great French cook, 
their room at a hotel and break- 
fast the next morning. ... A new 
theater has just opened in Brus- 
sels at 16 Grand-Place. It is called 
Théatre des Quatre Sous, and can 
only hold 80 people. The first plays 
to be seen will be a renewal of 
Mademoiselle Julie by Strindberg 
and Le Naufrage by du Bruilh. .. . 
At the initiative of the Brussels 
Information Center, the man- 
agers of the main Brussels thea- 
ters have decided to open a joint 
booking office in the Place de 
Brouckére pavilion. Situated in 
the center of the town, it will be 
open on weekdays from 11:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m... . A new folkloric so- 
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ciety has been founded in Verviers, 
called Confrérie du Chat Volant 
(Brotherhood of the Flying Cat) . 


_ From April 10 to June 26-eatetne 


‘same time as the Ghent Flower 
Show, an international exhibition 
entitled Flowers and Gardens in 
Flemish Art will be held in Ghent. 
People will be able to admire a hun- 
red masterpieces by Van der Wey- 
den, Van der Goes, Brueghel, etc. 

.. April 2-10, 7th Camping Exhibi- 
Btion will be held by the Touring 
Club in the Brussels Royal Park.... 
‘Two Belgian towns, Binche and 
pe Teun, are actively encouraging 


more visitors by improving local 
a sightseeing facilities. At Binche a 


guide is available free of charge to 
show visitors the town hall, the 
ruined castle of Mary of Hungary, 


_ the town ramparts and other places 


of interest. At Thuin the local Syn- 
dicat d’Initiative has organized con- 
_ ducted car tours round the city and 
to various viewing points. .. . Bel- 
gian airlines are now authorized to 
start flights to Kandahar in Afghan- 
_ istan and to stop at this airport on 


other Asian flights. Recently, a simi- 


lar agreement between Belgium and 
Japan provided for regular flights 
to Tokyo. 


By D.Anne Aultman Evans 


.Next February, Sa- 
bena Belgian World Airlines will 
inaugurate jet flights from Bel- 
_ gium to the United States, Canada, 
the Belgian Congo and South Af- 


TOKE-ON-TRENT, Staffordshire, 
celebrates its Golden Anniver- 
sary asa per of the Six 


Wedgwood, Minton and Royal 
Doulton factories will be open to 
visitors. .. . In London Jan. 30 the 
Society of Charles the Martyr will 
hold its annual service, commemo- 
rating the execution of King 
Charles I, on the scaffold site in the 
courtyard of the Royal United Serv- 
ices Museum just across from White- 
hall... . There’s a new statue of 
Sir Walter Raleigh in front of the 
Air Ministry Building in White- 
hall. When the statue was unveiled 
by the American Ambassador the 
National Society of Non-Smokers 
handed out pamphlets as a remind- 
er Sir Walter also introduced tobac- 
co into England. .. . The restora- 
tion of Bath Abbey, begun in 
1949, will be completed this 
spring. The majestic Abbey over- 
looks the excavated Roman baths 
and the Pump Room where the 
eighteenth-century world of fashion 
partied and took the cure. ... The 
Isle of Man is planning to have a 
commercial radio station of its own 
“to advertise ourselves as a holiday 
island,” according to the Lieutenant 
Governor. ... When the American 
Embassy moves to its new build- 
ing on the west side of Grosvenor 
Square, the old Embassy offices 
will be taken over by the Canadian 
Government... . The Royal Mint 
is advocating the abolition of farth- 
ings and the introduction of smaller 
pennies and a five-shilling piece. ... 
A warning: the new Scotch one- 
pound note folded looks very like 
the English fiver. ... If your choice 
for dinner is exotic, meander 
down Gerrard Street, a block to 
the left from Shaftesbury Avenue 
coming from Charing Cross 
Road. Cuisines range from Indian 
and Chinese to Continental, at rea- 
sonable prices. .. . The Internation- 
al Circus season runs until Feb. 6 at 
Belle Vue in Manchester. . . . Eng- 
lish Folk Dance and Song Society 
Festival will be Jan. 15-16 at Albert 
Hall in London. 


astrous hurricane which 

wrecked Manzanillo recent 
make that west-coast city a po 
choice for extended vacations right 
now, and are sure to boost tourist 
in Mazatlan, Puerto Vallarta and — 
similar coastal resorts. Howeve 
washed-out roads are being rapid 
restored, bridges rebuilt, and ra 
way facilities straightened out 
When plans for refinancing and reé 
building are set, it seems likely 
newer and more sparkling Ma 
zanillo will rise out of the ruins. . . 
Compania Mexicana de Aviacion 
with shy pride uncorked two 
Havilland Comet C4 jets, to 
used on the Los Angeles and | 
cago routes... . Mexico City | 
lege, a focal point for American. 
dergrads throughout Latin Ame 
ca, goes into its twentieth year wi 
a whopping — enrollment, bigger 
faculty and new building plans. . 
Three Kings Day early this month 
is the gift-giving part of Mexi 
Christmastime, and a marvellou 
cuse if you left someone off your lis 
in December. . .. Maybe you coul 
pick up a painting at the fourth © 
anniversary celebration of Un 


ere LEFT by the slashing, dis. 


art show at Parque Sullivan in 
capital every Sunday... . T: 
rates throughout the Republic a 
due for a ten percent hike but are 3 
still as low as you could ask for 
The nose counters go to work 
month, expect to find aroun 
000,000 Mexicans, with about 
000 in Mexico City alone. ... 
parently the oldest church 
Mexico is Church of the Imma 
late Conception of Tlaxco. 
still used in Mexico City for 
dings and services. Its stone 


i 
2, 


are the original ones errected by 


Franciscan monks in 1542. 
Mazatlan is wearing all-paved 
_ streets and a new lighting system as 
part of her new winter outfit... . 
Capital jazz has died at El Eco, but 
is flourishing anew at the Rua, a 
nitery on the Alameda where 
four- and five-piece combos make 


_ a big sound in the small, pleasant 


elub. No dancing—the band is for 
listening only. International cui- 
sine, good drinks, about $1.50 cover 
charge. . . . Passing through Leon? 
Hotel Leon is a good food stop. . . . 
Also in the Independence country— 
Guanajuato’s gorgeous old Teatro 
Juarez has been rejuvenated by the 
state and will have regular shows. 


MIAMI 


By George Bourke 


OR THE first time since 1950 
Miami will be without the 
hoopla of a new hotel opening 

this year. However, the Fontaine- 
bleau and the Americana have 200- 
plus room additions that would 
qualify as “new” hotels anywhere 
but Florida. . .. One of few large 
egret rookeries close to an urban 
area is in Greynolds Park, just off 
U. S. 1, only a few miles from 
downtown Miami. Audubon So- 
ciety conducts tours to more remote 
rookeries in Everglades... . Jerry 
Lewis has a handshake pact for the 
Fontainebleau starting Jan. 15.... 
Arlene Francis will do two weeks 
of Tonight at 8:30 for the Coco- 
nut Grove Playhouse beginning 
Jan. 15, where Margaret Truman 
is a possibility for Happy Time 
before or after that. ... The Three 
Arts Theater will be doing another 
Noel Coward play, Present Laugh- 
ter, in mid-Jan. . . . The Carillon 
Hotel will have a Lou Walters Re- 
vue nightly, plus one-night engage- 


-ments of Nelson Eddy, Jan. 4; 


Dennis Day, Jan. 11; Jan Peerce, 
Jan. 25... . The Ringling Circus 
will be in Miami Beach’s exhibition 


"hall Jan. 22-30... . The national 


touring company of My Fair Lady 
will be in Beach auditorium from 
Jan. 30 through February, and Bette 


_ Davis and Gary Merrill will do The 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


(A Rosicrucian) 


Whuy was this man great ? How 
does anyone—man or woman— 
achieve greatness? Is it not by 
mastery of the powers within our- 
selves ? 

Know the mysterious world within 
you! Attune yourself to the wis- 
dom of the ages! Grasp the inner 
power of your mind! Learn the 
secrets of a full and peaceful life! 
Benjamin Franklin — like many 
other learned and great men and 
women—was a Rosicrucian. The 


Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) first came to America 
in 1694. Today, headquarters of 
the Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. 


THIS BOOK FREE! 


Write for YOUR FREE 
COPY of “The Mastery 
of Life.’—TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen. 
Anon-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe Q.S.K. 
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Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, which explains how I may learn 


to use my faculties and powers of mind. 
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Amazing World of Carl Sandburg 
at the Dade Auditorium on Jan. 26 
and 27... . University of Miami 
Symphony Orchestra with Fabien 
Sevitsky conducting will offer 
Ruggiero Ricci, violin soloist, on 


Jan. 17-18; the Opera Guild is 


staging Gioconda on Jan. 25, 27 


and 30, and Eugene Ormandy will 
conduct the Philadelphia orches- 
tra for the Civic Music Group on 
Jan. 20. . . . The movies or TV 
might find good script material at 
the Deseret Farms ranch—cattle 
ranch, that is—in central Florida. 
The 300,000 acre spread with about 
30,000 head is owned by the Mor- 
mon Church. A truly model modern 
ranch, artificial insemination is 
used for breeding. Three thousand 
cattle were so treated in ’58.... Few 
—even within Florida—know that 
The Peninsula State has its caves. 
Most beautiful is in Caverns State 
Park on U. S. 90... . Palm Beach 
will soon have another unique 
memorial of its early Gold Coast 
days. Henry Morrison Flagler’s 
private railroad car is being refitted 
at Jacksonville yards of the railroad 
he built for eventual display at his 
former Palm Beach mansion. 


PACIFIC 


By Shirley Fockler 


variety of racial and national 
backgrounds are now hard at 
work showing tourists the sights of 
Singapore. Each guide underwent 
three months of training conducted 
by the International Service Organ- 
_ ization, and passed a test set up by 

local travel agents. They now conduct 
tours for ISO and other Singapore 
travel agencies... . A firewalking 
ceremony on the island of Bega, 
off the south coast of Viti Levu 
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IFTEEN young people of a 


(Fiji’s big island), is a sight not 
to be missed by anyone who’s in 
Fiji when one takes place. The 
trip to the island-can be made via 
the motor ketch Maroro—you have 


to take a ship’s boat most of the 


way to shore, then wade through the 
shallows to the beach. ... Also from 
Fiji comes news that this year’s 
Hibiscus Festival will take place 
October 8 to 15. Activities include 
parades, carnivals and a_ beauty 
pageant. ... The Hong Kong Asso- 
ciation of Travel Agents is now 
operating a hotel booking center 
at Kai Tak Airport. The center 
checks hotel reservations and ob- 
tains accommodations for visitors 
who have none... . First dude ranch 
in the state of Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, will open around Easter. 
Dubbed the Yungera Ranch, it’s 
some 35 miles from Gladstone, 
coastal take-off point for some of the 
Great Barrier Reef islands. . . . Driv- 
ing travelers will be glad to note 
that a new bridge now spans the 
Yukon River on the 350-mile 
stretch between Whitehorse and 
Dawson City in the Yukon Terri- 
tory. ... Iwo experts’ tours of the 
Orient, each personally conducted 
by John C. Caldwell, will leave the 
Pacific Coast on April 25 and Sep- 
tember 10. Caldwell, who is the au- 
thor of Far East Travel Guide and 
popular children’s books, will take 
his tours to Japan, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong and Macau, Bangkok, Angkor 
Wat, Saigon and Manila....M. S. 
Kurenai Maru, new Inland Sea 
flagship of the Kansai Steamship 
Co., will go into service on March 


1. The new service will make it pos- ° 


sible for tourists in Japan to travel 
from Osaka to Beppu in fourteen 
hours on a daylight cruise—thus giv- 
ing them a look at some of the In- 
land Sea’s finest views. ... A new 
hotel, the Pacific, has opened at Cap 
St. Jacques, Saigon’s nearest beach 
resort which is undergoing a steady 
rise in popularity. 


By Margaret Gardner 


has made for the mountains 

for the holiday season. Air 
France has facilitated matters by 
putting on special Caravelles to 
Geneva, which connect with buses 
to the principal ski resorts. . . - 
Bongo fans who feel an urge to 
beat the same drums as Marlon | 
Brando does every time he comes 
to Paris, should make for the 
Keur Samba, 76 rue de Rennes, 
a restaurant-club with genuine 
African atmosphere and food. A 
Cuban orchestra, singer and dancer 
take turns with a record-player in 
providing continuous  entertain- 
ment. . . . Of the sixteen indoor 
heated swimming pools in Paris, 
the two most accessible to visitors 
are those of the Hotel Claridge 
and the Hotel Lutetia. The — 
Claridge (Champs-Elysees) has a 
$1.50 entrance fee, with a bar and _ 
restaurant; the Lutetia (17 rue de _ 
Sévres) has a 30-cent entry tab.... 
Spring and summer dress collections — 
in all the big houses-are now on. 
The porter of your hotel can ar- 
range for tickets. Incidentally, don’t — 
underestimate the efficiency, useful- 
ness and general know-all of your 
hotel concierge. He is the leading 
exponent of the French theory that 
the word “impossible” does not ex- 


E very Parisian who can swing it 


ist. Of course, he likes to be reward- — 


ed, but a dollar tip can sometimes i 
save more than that in useless phone 
calls and running around... . Lawn 
Tennis championship meets of 


France are on at the Coubertin — 


stadium from January 5 to 14... . 
International tennis matches start 
their run-offs on the Riviera this _ 
month: January 3 to 10 in Menton, — 
January 11. to 17 in Cannes. .. . 


with a tremendous bang is bowl- 
~ing. Three lanes at 16 rue de Beau- 
jolais attract crowds, including 
celebrities, from five in the after- 
noon until dawn the next day. Jean 
Cocteau walks over every day from 
his apartment around the corner... . 
Ever since 1793, when they were 
damaged during the Revolution, 
‘several statues decorating the Ca- 
_thedral in Chartres have had vital 
parts of their faces or bodies:miss- 
ing. These have now been restored. 
The Opera-Comique revives 
- Mihalovici’s Phédre this month, as 
well as several presentations of the 
faithful and popular Traviata... . 
The first furniture exhibition ever 
_ to be held in Paris takes place at the 
Parc des Expositions, at the Porte de 
_ Versailles, January 28 to Feb. 3. . 
Another of those hardi-fnd: 
not-too-expensive neighborhood 
_ restaurants that carry on the high 
tradition of the French cuisine is 
Le Petit Colombier, 42 rue des 
- Acacias (near the Etoile). Dinners 
_ are about $3.75, with wine. 


Oi. ‘ By Robert Deardorff 


ITH THE snow and sunshine 
season in full swing, Alitalia 
is now selling special ski 
“tours that provide two- and three- 
~ week staysiin some of the top Alpine 
resorts in Italy, France, Switzerland 
and Austria, at all-expense rates that 
run from $127 up, plus trans-At- 
lantic fare from New York to Milan, 
elf a gay and lively city situated 
near some of the best ski runs in Eu- 
rope. Economy roundtrip flight 
costs $561.60, with substantial re- 
ctions for wives, children and free 
_8t povers in eight other cities, in- 
A ding London and Paris... . In 
Naples, try an evening at El Som- 
peers: Via Partenope 3, one of the 


free-wheeling city. ... Pianist Tito 
Aprea solos with the Santa Cecilia 
Orchestra Jan. 17, violinist Wolf- 
gang Schneiderhan Jan. 31... . At 
Rome's opera: 
Il Vortice on Jan. 2, Verdi’s La 
Forza del Destino on Jan. 23. 

For music of another kind, swing 


with the Roman New Orleans Jazz | - 


Band, an exuberant combination 


that adds Italian verve to Dixie- |, 


land every Thursday, Saturday 
and Sunday night at Rugantino’s, 
Piazza Sonnino 39, To hear them 
shout, in Italian-English, “When 
the Saints Come Marching In”’ is an 
experience you may never forget. 
The food’s good, too, and not expen- 
sive. . . . If it’s Sunday morning 
brunch you want, with such un- 
Italian specialties as Irish bacon, 
English kippers, and home-made 
sausage, you'll find it at George’s, 
swank restaurant at Via Marche 7, 
just off Via Veneto. ... Up Florence 
way you can buy stunning furniture, 
such as a coffee table in grained wal- 
nut inlaid with enamelled copper 
plates, at Galleria Vigna Nuova, Via 
della Vigna Nuova 73r. Original de- 
signs. ... There’s a good new hotel 
in sight of St. Peter’s, the Michel- 
angelo, at Via Stazione di San 
Pietro 4. ... To help take care of 
the Olympic Games jam the Italian 
Line will step up its Atlantic cross- 
ings this summer. The new flagship, 
Leonardo da Vinci, which leaves 
from Genoa June 30 on its first trip 
to New York, sails from N. Y. on 
August 16 on a voyage timed to ar- 
rive in Naples August 24, the night 
before the Games begin. The Cristo- 
foro Colombo leaves Genoa Septem- 
ber 12 to carry Olympic fans home. 
Now is the time to book passage. ... 
Horses race again at the Capan- 
nelle track from Jan. 20 to the 
end of February. ... Children race, 
too, around beautiful Piazza Navo- 
na, from one toy booth to another 
in the pre-Epiphany fair, Epiphany, 
not Christmas, being the big gift- 
giving day in Italy. 


Renzo Rossellini’s 
Ms 


Che 
Dance o} Bharata 


Time was when Gods walked and 
sported among men and men had 
not lost the power to see them, It 
was then that the Secret of the 
Dance was revealed by the Lord 
of the Universe to a mortal, Bhar- 
ata. Later, the dance in its divine 
form was developed by the de- 
vadasis of the temples of old. The 
sculptures of India even today 
pay tribute to the grace and daz- 
zle of these devoted nymphs. And 
even today this living dance is 
performed in all its purity in the 
dance theatres of India. 


. 


Seek the unique and the aesthetic 


this year; seek the temples and 
dances of India. 


For further information, 
see your travel agent, or write dept. TM 


India 


GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


19 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MuUrray Hill 8-2245 
685 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
EXbrook 7-0066 


SCANDINAVIA 


By Edvard Anderson 


and exciting North Callotte 

Exhibition in the snow-clad, 
mountain-framed North Norwegian 
town of Tromsoe. The North Cal- 
lotte, homeland of the Lapps, is 
Europe’s last great wilderness where 
wolves and bears are living happily, 
where a long winter night is succeed- 
ed by the midnight sun, and where 
there are glorious mountain areas, 
enormous forests and tundras... . 
Stockholm’s new Academy of 
Arts has established a permanent 
exhibition of the best of Sweden’s 
art-handcraft and industry. Tour- 
ists can get very valuable purchase 
tips there. .. . Conrad Hilton now 
plans to build a large hotel in Co- 
penhagen, and negotiations are 
underway. . . . Practically all ordi- 
nary shops in Copenhagen are 
closed Saturday afternoon and Sun- 
day. Assisted by the Ministry of 
Trade, the Danish Tourist Associa- 
tion has, however, now started a 
campaign to persuade a number of 
shops to be open weekends. . . . Nor- 
wegian State Railways next summer 
will expand the number of round- 
trip excursions in Norway... . This 
winter there will be a series of 
thorough courses in languages 
and tourist services for Oslo taxi 
drivers, bus personnel and tram 
conductors so that they will be 
even better prepared to welcome 
guests from other countries. A 
similar arrangement has been car- 
ried through long ago in Copen- 
hagen and Stockholm....The Kon 
Tiki museum in Norway’s capital 
is facing great extensions, and the 
museum—now world-famed— 


[ July, there will be a colorful 
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will shortly open an exhibition of 
sculptures and tools from Easter 
Island, which was the latest desti- 
nation of the Norwegian explorer 
Thor Heyerdahl’s expeditions. ... 
The state railways of Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden will in 1960 in- 
troduce a new ticket system which 
will make it easy for American tour- 
ists to combine so-called combina- 
tion trips. The railways of the three 
countries have a joint office in New 
York from which the new system 
will be directed. 


TRINIDAD 


By Ricardo Hernandez 


HERE WAS an all-day steelband 

fete for official opening of the 

Caribbean Queen Enterprises’ 
catering facilities at the Maracas 
Bay tourist pavilion, Trinidad. It 
is offering moonlight picnics, a 
snack bar, bathing cubicles, and on 
Sundays a bar and dancing in addi- 
tion. CQE also plans to make avail- 
able to visitors bathing outfits, surf- 
boards, beach umbrellas and ca- 
bana-type accommodations. 
Newest lounge in Port of Spain, 
Trinidad: Frenchi’s, in the Ar- 
cade, Frederick Street. Air-con- 
ditioned, the intimate little hide- 
away with the chain-mail wall deco- 
ration is open from 10:00 a.m. to 
8:00 p.m. Couple yards away, on the 
other side of the street, is the Angos- 
tura Lounge. La Ronde is further 
up this shopping-center street. . . . 
Midway on the crescent-moon 
shoreline of St. Georges, Grena- 
da, the new supermarket cum 
Chinese restaurant is pulling 
them in. Rocky’s is the name. The 
eatery is on the top floor and is the 
only Chinese dining spot on the 
island. . . . Sunbathing on the roof 
garden by day, moonlight dancing 
by night help keep visitors to St. 


Kitts’ modern Blankeney Hotel in 


a happy mood. The U-shaped hotel — 


is situated in the old-world town of 
Basseterre. 


schedule on its Puerto Rico-St. 
Thomas-St.Maarten route. The 
new schedule provides for departure 
from San Juan at 11:00'a.m. and re- 
turn from St. Maarten at 1:10 p.m., 
facilitating immediate connections 
with both tourist and __ first-class 
flights to and from the U.S. ... Plan- 
tation Inn, up Ocho Rios way in 
Jamaica, has 
pianist Godfrey Kitchener for the 
winter. ... And at the Windsor Ho- 
tel in St. Ann’s Bay, note the re- 
decorated Sea Wyf Bar and Hang- 
over Room. The old-world atmos- 
phere of this one-time Great House 
has been preserved, though. .. . Six- 
teen new suites at Montego Bay’s 
Royal Caribbean boost guest ca- 


pacity to 225, Suites are air-condi- 


tioned. 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


IENNA police are now supply- 
\ ing’ a leaflet attached to each 


plan of the city with “instruc- 
tions for Heurigen visitors.” Since 
Heurigen means wine-drinking and 
foreign visitors often mistake Aus- 
trian wines for apple-cider, not 
knowing the effect of this seemingly 
harmless drink, the tips are needed. 
Among suggestions, the most impor- 
tant seems to be: always take a bus 


or, even better, a taxi to get home — 


€ . Caribair is now 
_ operating a daily-except-Saturday 


imported English. 


and not your own car....Grazhas 
long copied the festival idea from 


Salzburg and this year’s summer — 
event will be a real treat for art 

and music lovers. The perform- — 
ance. of Beethoven’s Fidelio on the — 
great open stage of the Schlossberg _ 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Does Ubangi-Shari still exist? What has happened to French Equatorial Africa? If the 

Gold Coast is now Ghana, does the Ivory Coast have a new name too? And of 

what country is Dakar now the capital? The politics of Africa is changing so rapidly, and 

consequently its geography, that not even expert mapmakers can keep pace. For the 

prospective visitor, confusion seems even greater. Here, then, on the following pages, is 
a brief, up-to-date guide to the new, emerging Africa. 


NEW FRENCH COMMUNITY 


Two of Africa’s hugest territor- 
ies disappeared over a year ago: 
French West Africa, which was more 
than half the size of the United 
States and had almost 19,000,000 
people, and French Equatorial 
Africa, three and a half times the 
size of Texas, with almost 5,000,000 
inhabitants. All of those people, and 
all of that land, are still right there, 
of course, but there have been some 
changes made. Specifically, seven of 
the eight provinces of French West 
Africa, and the four provinces of 
French Equatorial Africa, voted to 
become semi-independent republics 
of the new French Community. 
Some have changed their names, all 
now control their own domestic af- 
fairs, and France has retained juris- 
diction only over foreign policy, de- 
fense, postal and currency systems, 
and higher education. 

Here is the new status of the ex- 
French West African Provinces: 
State of Senegal—formerly Senegal 
province. Dakar, which had been 
the capital of all French West 
Africa, is now the seat of govern- 
ment of Senegal. The oldest and 
most important French African re- 
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An Africa once symbolized by eerie art 


gion, Senegal is an area of great 
plains and desert. Its gleaming 
white capital, with handsome new 
skyscrapers and a vivid African 
market with the most strikingly 
dressed women of the West Coast, is 
the biggest port in the area, and the 
site also of the new University of 
Dakar. In the harbor is the Isle of 
Goree, developed several centuries 
ago as a center for the shipment of 
slaves to the New World—and little 


changed. Nearby are N’Gor and - 


other fishing villages, and up the 
coast is St. Louis, first French Afri- 
can settlement and still a color- 
filled, if decadent, colonial town. 
Dakar is the ideal starting point for 
an African journey. Pan American, 
the only U.S. airline serving sub- 
Sahara Africa, flies there from New 
York via Lisbon, and UAT (Union 
Aeromaritime de Transport), a 
French carrier serving some 60 
African cities, flies direct from 
Paris. 

Islamic Mauretanian Republic. Former- 
ly the province of Mauretania, and 
the home of the bearded, long- 
robed Moors, this is an area which 
has had relatively little contact with 


the outside world. Its people—large- 
ly nomadic herders—are the chief. 
attraction. The capital is now 
Nouakchott, which can be reached 
via UAT from Dakar. 
Sudanese Republic. Formerly known 
as French Sudan, this state is not to 
be confused with the Republic of 
the Sudan 


This is the land. of fabled Vim- 
buktu [See From Here to Timbuktu, 
TraveL, Nov. 1955], other intri- 
guing cities like Gao and Goundam, 
towns built on cliffs, desert oases, 


and camel caravans. More contem- 


porary is the Sansanding Dam, 
which has reclaimed 100,000 acres 
of desert in the central delta of the 
Niger River. Bamako is the up-to- 
date capital. 

Republic of the Ivory Coast, the former 


Ivory Coast. province, fronts the 


Atlantic, and its chief attraction is 
handsome Abidjan, the capital, and 
the favorite town of Frenchmen in 
Africa. Built along a series of lovely 
lagoons, it is a perky metropolis of 
open-air cafes, stunning tropical 
architecture, the fine Hotel du Pare. 
Also of interest: Bouake, the second 
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(formerly the Anglo-’ 
Egyptian Sudan) in East Africa. 


today is typified by Ghana guard. 


city in the heart of the interior, the 
pygmy-like Sienof tribe, and the 
thick jungles. 

Republic of Dahomey. Formerly Da- 
homey province, this is the smallest 
and most densely populated of the 
ex-French West African regions. 
Dahomey is a land of many and di- 
verse tribes, a background of lady 
warriors and cannibalism, and an 
ancient capital—Abomey—whose 
ruins are still worth visiting. Porto 
Novo is the present capital, and 
Cotonou, the principal port. 

Upper Volta Republic, formerly Upper 
Volta province, has as its capital the 
difficult-to-pronounce city of Ouga- 
dougou. Bobo Dioulasso, another 
tongue-twister, is the chief com- 
mercial center. The people support 
themselves mainly by raising sheep 
and goats, and the countryside 
abounds in natural beauty and wild- 
life. 

Republic of Niger. Formerly French 
Niger, this is one of the least-visited 
of the French Community states. 
Niger is a huge land, desert in the 
north, plains in the south. There 
is a great deal of big game, but rela- 
tively few facilities for safaris, and 
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with few communications, except 
to and within the capital, Niamey. 
As for the ex-French Equatorial 
African Provinces, here is their new 
lineup. 
Republic of the Chad was formerly 
Chad province. Fort Lamy, Chad's 
exotic capital, is a virtual mosaic of 
races and religions, and a center for 
excursions to Lake Chad, the banks 
of the Shari River, the northern 
mountains, and the southern region 
around Fort Archambault, which is 
one of Africa’s best game areas. 
Central African Republic, formerly 
Ubangi-Shari province, is best 
known, touristically, for its safari 
country—magnificent regions of 
deeply embanked rivers, rocky cliffs, 
sparkling cascades. Excursions of 
varying lengths can be organized in 
Bangui, the capital and chief town. 
Republic of the Congo was formerly 
Middle Congo. Brazzaville, which 
had been capital of all French 
Equatorial Africa, is now the seat of 
government for this new state. Lo- 
cated on the banks of the Congo 
River—just a 30-minute ferry ride 
from Leopoldville, capital of the 
Belgian Congo—it is a charming, 


flower-filled town, and a center for 
one- or two-day excursions to the 
Congo rapids and Djoue Dam. 
Pointe Noire, chief port and princi- 
pal watering-place, is a town of su- 
perb beaches, and a take-off point 
for deep-sea fishing expeditions. 
Gabon Republic, formerly Gabon pro- 
vince, is almost entirely covered by 
dense tropical forests crossed by 
rivers and streams. Its scattered vil- 
lages are best known for Lambar- 
ene, where Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s 
famous hospital is located. Pleasant 
coastal cities include Port Gentil 
plus Libreville, the capital. 
NEWEST STATE 

Of the eight former provinces of 
French West Africa, one voted to 
secede completely from French con- 
trol and become a fully independent 
state—the newest on the continent. 
Formerly French Guinea, it is now 
the Republic of Guinea, and re- 
mains one of the most picturesque 
lands in Africa. Its attractive coastal 
capital, Conakry, blossoming with 
new embassies of countries all over 
the world, is the site of the hand- 
some Hotel de France, one of the 
finest examples of tropical architec- 
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ture in Africa. Excursions can be 
made by train or via UAT to Kin- 
dia, a verdant interior resort with 
good hotels, and to Kimbo, where a 
fantastic skyscraper city is being 
hacked out of the bush to house 
workers at an adjoining new bauxite 
mine. 


ABOUT TO BE INDEPENDENT 


Nigeria: With almost 34,000,000 peo- 
ple, Nigeria is considerably larger 
in population than all of the French 
African states combined, and when 
it becomes independent this fall, it 
will be the largest black nation in 
the world. Mainly Moslem in the 
north, Christian and pagan in the 
south, it is one of the most stimulat- 
ing of the West African countries, 
already largely self-governing, under 
British Administration. It is from 
Nigeria that many American 
Negroes are descended. Lagos, the 
capital, is being transformed from 
a squalid colonial town into a mod- 
ern city. Ibadan, the largest Negro 
city in the world, is the site of a su- 
perb new teaching hospital as well 
as one of the finest universities on 
the continent. In the north is fas- 
cinating Kano, a mud-walled city 
on the fringe of the desert, with one 
of the busiest air terminals in Africa. 


Under French 
control as a United Nations trust 
territory, the French Cameroons 
have been self-governing since 1957, 
and are scheduled to be completely 
sovereign later in 1960. They are 
named, incidentally, from the Por- 
tuguese word for shrimp, Camavoes, 
which are plentiful along the coast. 
The country is peopled by some 200 
tribes—and the northerners, mostly 
Sudanese Negroes, can be seen in 
bright, flowing robes in some areas, 
and little more than:a coat of red 
clay paint in others. Yaounde, in 
the cool, elevated interior, is the 
capital, and Douala, sandwiched 
between Mount Cameroon and the 
sea, is the principal port. 


French Cameroons: 


Somalia: Twice as large as Italy— 
whose government administers it as 
a UN trust territory—Somalia, too, 
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is scheduled for 1960 independence. 
Little developed for tourism, and 
rarely visited in contrast to other 
East African territories, it is largely 
desert in the north, grazing land in 
the south, and inhabited principally 
by the Somali people, who are most- 
ly pastoral nomads. The big attrac- 
tion for the visitor is game hunting, 
arranged through travel agencies in 
Mogadiscio, the Italian-influenced 
capital. 


Togoland: Formerly a UN territory 
administered by France, Togoland 
has been a self-governing nation un- 
der French control since 1956, and 
is slated to become a completely 
sovereign republic in April. (The 
former British Togoland is now a 
part of Ghana, which it borders.) 
Lome, on the sea, seems more a de- 
lightful bathing resort than a capi- 
tal. Lake Togo—for both swimming 
and sailing—is nearby, and so is 
Anecho, the center for handicrafts. 
To the north is Palime, where you 
can set out on excursions to the 
Krime waterfall, the megalithic 
monument on Mt. Evelito, and Mt. 
Agou, whose high-perched villages 
look down on a lush, green valley. 


RECENT NEW STATES 


Ghana: Until it became independent 
in 1957, Ghana had been the Gold 
Coast Colony. Since gaining its free- 
dom, it has been a constitutional 
monarchy with its citizens subjects 
of the British crown, much like 
those of other Commonwealth coun- 
tries like Canada and Australia. 
Now, however, it is about to become 
a+ republic, retaining Common- 
wealth affiliation. Accra, the capital, 
is a city of sleek, twentieth-century 
department stores and public build- 
ings, on the one hand, and a mid- 
town harbor where cargo is still un- 
loaded by the crews of ancient-style 
dugout canoes. Well-preserved cas- 
tles of former European occupiers 
dot the coast—the prime minister 
lives in one built by the Danes. A 
beautiful day’s drive through cocoa 
country into the interior takes you 
to Kumasi, the second biggest city, 
in the heart of the distinctive 
Ashanti province. 


The Sudan: Until 1956 a condomin- 


ium administered by Great Britain 
and Egypt, the Republic of the 
Sudan’ (not to be confused with the. 
Sudanese Republic in West Africa) 
is a curious potpourri of the Moslem 
Middle East, thanks to Egyptian in- 
fluence from the north, and Black 
Africa, which lies to the south. Its 
hot but attractive capital is at the 
confluence of the White and Blue 
Nile rivers, and was designed in the © 
form of the Union Jack by the chau- 
vinistic Lord Kitchener. Nearby is 


~~ the all-Moslem city of Omdurman, 


with such wares in its bazaars as 
necklaces of hand-carved ivory and. 
curved daggers made .by the Fuzzy 
Wuzzy tribe immortalized by Kip- 
ling. Port Sudan, on the Red Sea, is 
a port of call for African pilgrims 
enroute to Mecca. There are several 
little-known national parks for 
gameviewers, and a delightful, cool 
resort at Erkowitt, in the Red Sea 
Hills, operated by Sudan Railways. 


What surprises today’s traveler 
in Africa is the ease and comfort in. 
which he travels. As a general rule, 
hotels in French and ex-French ter- 
ritories are the best, with food quite 
as excellent as it is in France. Ac- 
commodations in Belgian areas are 
usually excellent, too, and the Por- 
tuguese in Africa are not quite far 
behind. In places which are—or 
were—British, you can expect typi-’ 
cally unimaginative English cuisine 
and less luxury, except in certain 


areas where there are large British 


settler communities. Air-condi- 
tioned rooms are almost always 
available in tropical regions but 
hotel reservations should be made 
in advance throughout the conti- 
nent, and plenty of time should be 
allowed before departure for in- 
oculations and the securing of visas. 
Pre-trip preparations can be both-- 
ersome, but Africa is worth the ef- 
fort. You can see, while traveling 
through it, the tremendous impact 
of day-to-day changes resulting from 
the blend of Western culture and 
technology with indigenous  pat- 
terns and ways of life. This is a part 
of the world which has never known 
a more exciting era, and the time to 
go is now. It is quite as thrilling to 
see a new state emerge as it is to spot 
a lion in the bush. In today’s Africa, 
the visitor does both. @ 
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VENTURE 


BY FREDA AND GEORGE J. HECHT 


N EIGHT-DAY venture into Uganda and the eastern portion of the Belgian Congo, and then on to 
nearby Nairobi; the capital of Kenya, is a trip that we recommend to everyone who wishes to see 
some of the most interesting sights of the world. While this is all within a few miles of the Equator, 

the territory covered is on a plateau about 6,000 feet high and so the weather is comfortable all year, the 
thermometer changing little at any season. The people in Nairobi boast that no city in the world has a 
better climate. The temperature rarely exceeds 75 degrees during the daytime and rarely goes much be- 
low. There are two rainy seasons—one of the little rains (October, November and December) , and one 
of the longer rains (April and May) . Even during the longer rainy season, though, it usually rains only 
between 4:00 p.m. and 7:00 p.m. or 8:00 p.m. 

We flew into Entebbe overnight from Rome on a Britannia turbo-jet plane, and started our eight-day 
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motor trip from there. You can also get into the area 


from Elizabethville or Stanleyville in the Belgian Con- 
go, although that requires more miles of motoring and 
the roads are far from good. 

About eighteen miles away is Kampala, quite a large 
and unattractive city but the native women wear such 
colorful clothes that you want to stop virtually on every 
block to take color photographs of them. 

We arranged with a Kampala travel agency for a car 
with an Indian driver. It is absolutely necessary to make 
arrangements through a travel agency in advance be- 
cause in each place to be visited there is usually only one 
hotel at which an American would care to stay. Advance 
reservations simply must be made. Our Indian driver 
spoke not only English but several of the local tribal 
languages as well as Swahili, which is spoken through- 
out most of East Africa. 

There are an infinite variety of trips of various 
lengths that can be made through Uganda and the Bel- 
gian Congo. Ours was eight days and I think it was just 
the right length. A trip any longer, consisting of one- 
night stands, is pretty tiring, yet eight days enabled us 
to see all the outstanding sights. 

It took two days to motor to Goma, in the Belgian 
Congo on beautiful Lake Kivu. En route we stayed 
overnight at Mbarara. We saw no wild game during 
the first two days, although we did motor through some 
lion country. Of particular interest was the lush vegeta- 
tion and the colorful clothes worn by the natives. In 
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Author Hecht calls attention to logical sign in 
Uganda park (above left), poses with elaborate- 
ly coiffed tribesmen (above) and views Ituri 
Forest pygmies in leaf skirts prepared to dance. 


Goma there is a fine hotel, Hotel Des Grands Lacs. © 


Many of the wealthiest Europeans living in the Belgian 


Congo have vacation homes in Goma. The neighboring — 


town of Kisenya is completely native. Nearly every 
morning dances are put on for visitors by members of 
the Watusi tribe, who are supposed to be the tallest 
people in the world. They were not all over seven feet, 


but certainly none of them were under six. The dancers. 


are all male. One of the dance teams wore bright yellow 
clothing and had lines of white paint on their faces and 
bodies. Another dance team wore red and white cos- 
tumes with long feathers in their hair, and anklets with 
bells. Both teams dance accompanied by a band com- 
posed of native drummers. The dancers carry swords 
and spears. 


After seeing the Watusi dances, we motored to the _ 


King Albert Park in the Belgian Congo, where many 
people stay overnight at the Park’s guest house. We, 


however, went on to nearby Butembo and stayed at the - 


guest house there. On the way, we took a two-hour after- 
noon drive through the King Albert Park, but you see 
more game there in the early morning. In the Park are 
thousands of elephants, which you see at close range, 
buffalo, impala, and many other kinds of deer, baboons 
and monkeys of all varieties. There are also lions in 
the park but we saw none. You are cautioned never to 


get out of your car and there are signs along the road — 


reminding you that elephants have the right of way. — 


The following day we visited a small village of © 
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pygmies at Beni but the pygmies there and their dan- 
cers didn’t compare with the pygmies we visited in 
Mount Hoyo in the Ituri Forest of the Belgian Congo. 

The Auberge at Mount Hoyo is one of the most com- 
fortable and attractive places to stay in all of Africa. 
In the center of one of the wildest forests of the world, 
the Auberge’s guest houses are surrounded by flowers 
and its meals are the finest of Belgian cooking. Near at 
hand are a series of 27 caves, the most beautiful of 
which is where the movie King Solomon’s Mines was 
filmed. It is well-lit with electric lights and you can 
spend an hour going through this cave with great inter- 
est if you don’t mind the thousands of bats that stare 
down at you as you go. None have ever been known to 
get in a woman’s hair. The proprietor of the Mount 
Hoyo Auberge doubtless subsidizes the approximately 
100 pygmies in a nearby pygmy village, otherwise the 
pygmies would be moving on, as they customarily do, 
from place to place to eat berries and shoot whatever 


_wild game they can kill with their bows and arrows. 


Loin cloths are the standard apparel for both male 
and female pygmies. Most of the cloth is made by 
pounding the bark of certain trees between flat stones 
until it spreads into a flexible pulp and can be knotted 
together. Some of the women have been able to acquire 
bright-colored fabrics for this purpose by trading the 
skins of animals that have been killed with their bow 
and arrow. 


: ifs ir ee they put on a Hance: ee visitors, they gather 
ae, 
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leaves from the nearby bushes and stick them in their 
loin cloths, and these leaves hang down like feathered 
skirts. 3 

All pygmies cover their naked bodies with animal 
fat which makes them glisten in the sun, and particular- 
ly so when they perspire from their vigorous dances. 
Most pygmies wear little wooden horns slung over their 
shoulders, which they sound when they get separated 
from their main group. 

For a package of cigarettes or candy or a bag of salt, 
they will put on dances for you. We saw five different 
dances, including the Marriage Dance for which the 
women stick bunches of leaves in their loin cloths which 
hang down like skirts. Then there was a Baboon Dance, 
an Elephant Dance, a Chimpanzee Dance, and another 
dance which the hotel proprietor nicknamed “Bumps- 
a-Daisy.” Music is supplied by several pygmy drum- 
mers. Among the dancers are women in all stages of 
pregnancy. The men and the women all have closely 
cropped hair. 

The following day we motored a short distance to 
the Mweya Safari Lodge in the Queen Elizabeth Na- 
tional Park in Uganda. By then we were quite accus- 
tomed to seeing elephants along the road. A two-hour 
launch trip in the morning served to introduce us to 
hundreds of hippos swimming near the shore, and to 
the fantastic bird life of Africa. We were fascinated by 
pelicans, storks and, in fact, many brilliantly colored 
birds we had_ never seen before. We were particularly 
interested in the small Widow Bird with a tail so long 
that it could hardly fly. 

The next day’s motoring took us alongside the 
Ruwenzori Mountains, known as the Mountains of the 
Moon, although they don’t look different from any 
other mountains. We stayed at the New Ruwenzori 
Hotel, but some people preter the older Mountains of 
the Moon Hotel at Fort Portal because of its more ro- 
mantic name. 

The seventh day of our trip rae us to the high 
spot—the Parra Safari Lodge at the Murchison Park, 
and were in fact delayed an hour coming out of the 
park because one of the herds refused to move from 
the road on which we were driving. When we put our 
car on a tiny ferry boat to reach the Lodge, a huge ele- 
phant was standing just a few feet away from the land- 


“ing. Nightly the elephants go right up to the Lodge to 


eat the garbage left near the kitchen and you watch 
them from the porch of the Lodge. From the Lodge, 
or on the way in or out of the Park, you may stop to 
see Murchison Falls. The falls are at the beginning of 


. the Nile River. A big flow of water must go through a 


narrow chasm which produces what they call locally 
“the wildest water in the world.” You can see the falls 
and the spray which rises hundreds of feet up into the 
air from a series of bridges above them, and from a 
launch which makes a trip on the Nile below. On the 
launch trip you also see innumerable hippos, elephants 
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and birds. The big fish that keep jumping around near 
the boat made us very regretful that we didn’t bring 
our rods along. The Murchison Falls National Park 
offers some of the finest fishing in Africa. 

The following day we motored back to Entebbe and 
it was good indeed to return to its luxurious hotel. 
From Entebbe the following morning we flew to 
Nairobi, which took about an hour. Several planes 
leave from there each day. 

Nairobi is a city of about 230,000 people. The ap- 
proach to a city from its airport is usually rather ugly 
but the trip from the Nairobi Airport into the center 
of town is on an avenue with the most beautiful plant- 
ed flowers that you can possibly imagine. 

The bar of the New Stanley Hotel, in the center of 
town, should be visited at lunch time. It is filled to 
capacity, including many white hunters with their fas- 
cinating tales of adventure. Most hunting safaris start 
from Nairobi and it is interesting to see the overloaded 
safari cars start out from the New Stanley Hotel. 

Nairobi has many modern buildings that would do 


credit to any city, but in the native quarters and in the 


surrounding country the natives all live in twkals, which 
are round mud huts with thatched roofs, the standard 
house of African natives. 

We drove with great interest to the nearby Rift Val- 
ley which stretches from the very southern tip of Africa 
all the way up to the eastern part of the continent, and 
which contains some of the richest farming and cattle- 
raising acreage in the world. 

It takes but ten minutes from the center of Nairobi 
to the entrance to one of the most fantastic animal parks 
that we have ever visited anywhere. The animals from 
this park often wander into town. Each afternoon, 
while we were in Nairobi, we took a taxi and drove 
through this park, which is about 100 miles long and 
some 25 miles wide. The park contains no elephants, 
hippos or rhinos, but it has nearly everything else: lion, 
giraffe, zebra, ostrich and many other animals of which 
we had never heard. As you enter the park you should 
stop at the gate to buy a map of the innumerable roads 
through the area and ask where you are most likely to 
see lions. Usually there are a number of cars parked 
near the lions and if you quietly drive up to these 
parked cars you often get a good view. We got within 


ten feet of a number of lions. The chauffeur usually 


t 


closes the windows as the car approaches these lions for 
fear they might jump into the car. Baboons, too, 
weighing up to 50 pounds, are in the habit of jumping 
on the hood of passing cars. 

But one of the main reasons for going to Nairobi 
is to spend a night at Tree Tops, some two hours away. 
You have lunch at the attractive Outspan Hotel at 


‘Nyeri and then get into a safari wagon that takes you 


over a rough road for about twelve miles. There the 
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Means of Access. The Queen Elizabeth National Park is 
situated approximately 285 miles by good all-weather roads 
from Kampala and Entebbe, and can be reached via Mubende 
and Fort Portal or via Masaka and Mbarara. From Beni via Mut- 
wanga in the Belgian Congo is a short journey of 70 miles. By 
air, East African Airways operates a special package tour from 
Nairobi or Entebbe and, for a moderate price, the visitor enjoys 
air transport there and return, accommodation and meals, 
and tours by road and by launch during the duration of the 
tour which can last from three to five days. Bookings for the 
package tour should be made to E.A.A.C., P.O. Box 1010, 
Nairobi. It is also possible to reach the vicinity of the park by 
rail, for the Western Uganda Extension of the Railways has 
reached Kasese from Kampala. The Murchison Falls Park can be 
reached by road from Kampala via Masindi at a distance of 205 
miles, and which ends at the bank of the Nile over which a car 
ferry operates to Paraa Lodge on the opposite bank. A longer 
route from Masindi is across the Atura Ferry and along the 
Gulu/Pakwach road into the park by its northern entrance. The 
E:A.R. & H. operates a charter launch service from Butiaba on 
Lake Albert. This is normally a 24 hour trip and all reservations 
should be made through the E.A.R. & H., P.O. Box 306, Nairobi. 
Butiaba is reached by road from Kampala or by regular rail and 
steamer services of the Railways. By air, E.A.A.C. operates air 
services twice weekly to the park’s airstrip situated north of the falls. 


white hunter who accompanies you first loads his gun 
and instructs you carefully that if you see any wild 
animal on the walk into Tree Tops you should make 
for the nearest tree along the path, all of which have 
ladders.on them so that you can easily climb up. We 
saw no wild animals on the half-mile walk to the Tree 


Tops Hotel. The original Tree Tops Hotel was burned 


down by the Mau-Maus a few years ago. In the original 
hotel the present Queen of England was spending the 
night when her father died and she became Queen of 
the British Empire. The new Tree Tops Hotel is built 
on another cluster of trees and is somewhat larger. It 
can accommodate thirteen people and has electric lights 
and running water. The Tree Tops Hotel is built right 
next to a big water hole to which the animals come 
down to drink. Native servants spread salt along the 
edge of the water hole and this also attracts the animals. 
From about 3:30 in the afternoon, when you arrive, 
and all through the night there is a constant succession 
of animals coming to the water hole. You sit on the 
porch and drink tea and watch the animals below. 
Deer of all kind, water buffalo, wild hogs and monkeys 
are regular visitors. 

After a delicious six-course dinner we retired to our 
rooms and hung our clothes on branches of the tree 
which went right. through the room. We hadn’t seen 
any rhinos and left word with the white hunter, who 
stays awake all night, that we’d like to be called if any 
rhinos appeared. Several did come at 3:00 a.m. On be- 
ing called, we quickly got dressed and went out and 
watched them for an hour. 

In the morning after our eye-opener coffee, we 
walked back to our safari car which took us to the Out- 
span Hotel for breakfast. From there we returned to 
Nairobi by noon after an afternoon and night never 
to be forgotten. @ 
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N THE heart of the Malay Quarter of 
Cape Town, a long and narrow 
street not quite like any other cap- 
tures the strange atmosphere of an East- 
ern community set down in a European- 
type city located on the southern tip 
of Africa. The Cape Malays, many of 
whom live in the neighborhood inclos- 
ing Chiappini Street, number some 
65,000—most of them descendants of 
political exiles sent to Africa by the 
Dutch in the Seventeenth Century. As 
converts to Islam these unique people 
use Arabic in their mosques, but Afri- 
kaans, English and a variety of Indian 
and other dialects are heard on the 
street. Their customs, too, are unusual: 
huge choirs conduct ghommaliedjies— 
picnic singing contests—ecstatic religious 
dancers bloodlessly slash themselves 
with swords, and five times a day from 
the minaret the faithful are called to 
prayer. On the next two pages you'll 
find a pictorial'report on the anomalous 
Malays of Cape Town's Chiappini Street 
in the Union of South Africa. 


Separate ceremony for bride, groom typify Chiappini weddings. 


Joined in more than 30 choirs, hundreds of Cape Malays 
practice singing ghommaliedjies (picnic songs), other 
Dutch, Malay tunes for annual vocal competition. 
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Several times yearly, Chalifah dancers ritually slash themselves. 


Five times daily from. minaret of their mosque, 
Chiappini’s Malay Moslems are called to prayer. 


Any day comics arrive pleases Cape kids. 
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NATIONAL PARK’? 


" ae SUMMER a group of people 


enjoyed an outing so much 
that it will become an annual 
event. The occasion was the meeting 
of the Great Basin National Park 
Association, held each year at Leh- 
man Caves, Nevada. The outing it- 
self was arranged to give a dramatic 
preview of the magnificent alpine 
country around Wheeler Peak, the 
heart of America’s proposed 31st 
national park. It was a friendly, 
- easy-going jaunt, open to the public 
free of charge. The participants 
were guests of the association and 
came from many parts of the United 
States. In age they varied from a 
young miss of three to a great-grand- 
father over 80. The outing’s destina- 
tion was a grandstand seat at one of 
nature’s superlative spectacles worth 
going far to see. Wheeler Peak rises 
to an elevation of 13,063 feet, and 
is Nevada’s second highest point. It 
is the culminating summit of the 
Snake Range, which stretches north 
and south for a distance of 80 miles, 
just west of the Utah line. At the 
mountain’s base is the 640-acre Leh- 
man Caves National Monument, 
and around its lofty shoulders~is a 
surprising elevated oasis of mead- 
ows, forests, lakes and streams far 
above the great Nevada desert. 
Until recently little known, the 
discovery of an active glacier on 
Wheeler Peak’s upper slopes in 
1955 focussed attention on the area. 
As a result, a nation-wide campaign 
is underway to create the Great 
Basin National Park. Covering ap- 
proximately 147 square miles, this 


unique desert-mountain preserve_ 


would include the caves, glacier and 
the spectacular highlands surround- 
ing them. To advance the project, 
the Great Basin National Park As- 
sociation was formed in 1957, with 
headquarters at Ely. 


Heart of Nevada's proposed Great Basin 
Range Nat'l Park is Lehman Creek Valley. 
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BY WELDON F. HEALD 


Everybody who has visited the 
Wheeler Peak area agrees enthusias- 
tically that the outstanding scenery 
and recreational possibilities make 
it unquestionably of national park 
caliber. After inspection and study, 
the National Park Service has ac- 
cepted the area as suitable for in- 
clusion in the national park system, 
and in September, 1959, bills to 
establish the park were introduced 
in Congress by the Nevada delega- 
tion. However, it is primitive coun- 
try, reached only by trails, and the 
greatest problem is acquainting the 
public with its remarkable qualities. 

But still, few people are actually 
acquainted with the region. So last 
year it was decided to give as many 
as possible a personal preview of 
the proposed park. Two association 
members scouted a route by which 
the finest part of the high area north 
of Wheeler Peak could be reached 
by jeeps and a short walk. Arrange- 
ments were made and the outing 
scheduled for July 13, the date of 
the association’s annual meeting. By 
eight o'clock that Sunday morning 
the guests were assembled at Leh- 
man Caves, as planned. But the ad- 
vance notices had been so effective 
that there were more than twice as 
many as expected. Plenty of cars 
were available for transportation to 
the take-off point, half way up 
Strawberry Creek, but beyond that 
were only six four-wheel-drive 
trucks and station wagons. It took 
two heavily loaded trips to handle 
the crowd. 

The jeeps followed an old lum- 
ber road with some _ prodigious 
grades. They pushed their way up 
the canyon beside the foaming 
creek, through strands of pine, fir 
and spruce, and crossed flowery, 
park-like meadows, bordered by 
groves of shimmering, white-boled 
aspens. Above, through the tree 
branches, snowfields  glistened 
against the deep blue sky. 

The road ended at an elevation 


of 10,500 feet, and the party covered 
the last mile or so on foot. The trail 
zigzags to the divide and then con- 
tours the west slope of Baldy. Tim- 
berline is reached at the divide and 
there is a sudden smashing pano- 
rama over the barren desert valleys, 
a mile below, and across range after 
range of mountains stretching to the 
horizon. It is big country, and here 
you feel the full breathless impact 
of its immensity. 

But it was the view into the head 
of Lehman Creek that everybody 
had come to see. The walk ended 
high on the ridgepole of the Snake 
Range, at about 11,000 feet altitude. 
To the east the slope dropped away 
to a wide, secluded alpine basin, 
rimmed by rugged snow-streaked 
peaks. Its floor was spread with dark 
forests, alternating with the lighter 
green of lush meadows, and just be- 
low the ridge, Stella Lake glowed 
like an emerald in its rocky setting. 
To the south, and very close, the 
soaring cone of Wheeler Peak 
towered above everything else. 

It was conservatively estimated 
that at least 80 people were in the 
high country that day. This is by far 
the greatest number to penetrate to 
the superb, undisturbed skyland 
around Wheeler Peak at one time, 
and there isn’t a question that the 
Great Basin National Park gained 
many new friends and backers. 

A majority say they are coming 
back this year and you may join 
them if you wish. The trip might be 
to the head of beautiful Snake 
Creek, where Johnson Lake sparkles 
in a rocky timberline cirque, or it 
could be Lincoln Canyon, with 
cliffs 4,000 feet high, or perhaps to 
the great natural stone arch in the 
southern part of the range. But 
wherever it is, you are sure to marvel 
at this unique area of amazing di- 
versity and startling contrasts, and 
agree that it is fully worthy to be 
included among the scenic gems of 
America’s national park system. @ 
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VERY SKIER, no matter how faithful he is to a resort, 

longs to ski at least once in the Alps. If he is look- 

ing for hot sun, good snow, long and varied runs, 
excellent equipment, good accommodations, and all at 
a reasonable price, he should come to the area of Cour- 
chevel in the Vanoise Massif, a part of the French Alps, 
in the heart of province of Savoy. He can pay for his 
roundtrip air ticket from America with the savings 
he makes on hotels and meals, lift tickets and ski lessons, 
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Il of which are extremely cheap by U. S. standards. 
Although there are dozens of ski resorts in the pic- 

_turesque province, which stretches from the lake of 
Geneva to the mountain range of Gresivaudan, and 

from the Pierre-Chatel defile to the line of the Alpine 
crests, each of them with its own particular charms, the 
Courchevel domain has become the most popular for 
a variety of reasons. 

The Courchevel: area includes the entire valley of 
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Saint Bon, and comprises the resorts of Courchevel 1850 
(meters) at 5,700 feet, Courchevel 1500, Moriond, Le 
Praz, and Saint Bon, and connects with the neigh bor- 
ing valley of Meribel-les-Allues. Its high peaks, domi- 
nated by the 8,800-foot Saulire, provide excellent snow 
from early winter to late spring and a variety of marked 
runs for skiers of every degree of skill. Sun lovers are in 
ecstasy here because the sun shines intensely during 
most of the season, and on the rare days it is absent 


Monte Pente sign marks end of swooping descent 
from 6,800-foot La Loze for two skiers while 

others climb to Saulire via teleferic at 

France's budget Courchevel ski area. 
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from the higher altitudes you can 
usually find it at Moriond, nick- 
named “The Sun Spot.” The ski 
lifts are numerous and varied in 
type and provide access to snow 
fields at an altitude of 8,800 feet, as 
well as connecting the adjoining sta- 
tions. There are hotels in every price 
and comfort from a ski lodge with 
bunks to luxurious establishments, 
in addition to studios, apartments 
and chalets that can be rented. 

Unlike most ski centers, where 
the lifts are located miles from the 
hotels, every slope in Courchevel 
1850, the most important station of 

the group, can be reached by a five- 

minute walk from any hotel or 
chalet. The night life is subdued or 
riotous, as you wish, but it never 
inflicts its presence on you. 

Its three ski schools are staffed 
with some of the best instructors in 
Europe. The entire group of resorts 
is directed by Emile Allais, former 
world’s ski champion and a well- 
known personality in American ski 
circles, having inaugurated the ski 
school in Squaw Valley and launched 
summer skiing in Chile. Allais is de- 
termined to make Courchevel the 
most important ski center in the 
world, and its fantastic growth the 
last few years justifies his faith in 
the place. 

Skiing on a minor plane had been 
practiced since 1930 in the valley 
below, at Saint Bon and Le Praz. 
Courchevel 1500, at 5,100 feet, was 
started before the war and had al- 
ready gained a reputation as a ski 
center when the war broke out. At 
the end of hostilities, Moriond, a few 
feet above it, began to mushroom, 
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Panoramic cafe atop 8,800-foot Saulire feeds skiers who dawdle between dashes downhill. 


but both these stations were restrict- 
ed as to slopes and facilities. 

No one, except a few hardy na- 
tives of the area willing to climb by 
foot, ever thought of breaking the 
trail to the majestic peaks above. 
Thirteen years ago the site on which 
Courchevel 1850 is now built was 
completely bare except for two or 
three shepherd’s cabins used in the 
summer for grazers from the valley. 
Then in 1945 Jean Blanc, former 
ski champion of France, and a na- 
tive of Saint Bon Valley, seeing the 
possibilities of the unexploited area, 
went to the government with the 
suggestion that something be done. 
The department of the Savoie—as 
distinguished from Haute-Savoie, 
both part of the province of Savoy 
—was quick to see the potentialities 
of creating a model ski resort. It 
agreed to finance its building and 
exploitation, but the difficulties 
seemed almost insurmountable. 
There was not only the problem of 
building roads and transporting ev- 
ery bit of material from the nearest 
rail point of Moutiers, fifteen miles 
below; of installing water and elec- 
tricity and sanitation facilities; of 
constructing ski lifts, and taking 
care of all the hundreds of other de- 
tails involved in the creation of.a 
village, but there was the stubborn- 
ness of the peasants to overcome. 
The mentality of the French peas- 
ant is such that he trusts no one ex- 
cept people from his own bailiwick. 
The land in the area belonged to 
the peasants from the Saint Bon Val- 
ley. They had had it for hundreds 
of years and they didn’t want to sell 
it. Since the outlay of money needed 


to build the resort was tremendous, 
the department wanted to control 
all of the land, thereby safeguarding 
its investment as well as controlling 
the station’s destiny. 

As Jean Blanc was from the val- 
ley, the peasants trusted him, and 
he succeeded in convincing them 
that by selling they would insure 
the prosperity of the region and 
their families. And he was proved 
right. The budget of Saint Bon, the 
county seat, has increased a thou- 


__sand-fold since the days it was a 


sleepy mountain town, and taxes 
from the station’s stores and hotels 
have fattened the official coffers. 
There is more work diiring the sea- 
son than the local help can handle, 
and summer building has kept all 
the mountain boys busy, so much 
so that construction workers are im- 
ported from neighboring Italy. 

After the department acquired all 
of the land in what is now Cour- 
chevel 1850, it began construction 
of lifts, and leased out land for 
hotels, stores and chalets. 

The resort opened in March, 
1947, with one ski lift, a Pomagalski 
—comparable to the American 
Pomalift—connecting the village 
with the 6,800-foot peak of La Loze. 
There were two hotels. The ski 
school had two instructors, includ- 


ing the present director. Twenty | 


persons came that season. 

The 1959 season ended with every 
one of Courchevel 1850's 3,500 beds 
occupied during most of the season. 
During the Christmas and Easter va- 
cations a daily average of 5,000 per- 
sons, including visitors who came 
for the day, used the area’s thirteen 
ski-lifts, the three telebennes, the 
telecabin and the huge teleferic now 
available, not to mention the dozens 


of other lifts that can be skied. to ™ 
from the area. The ski school at- 


Courchevel 1850 now has a perma- 
nent staff of 35 instructors, thisnum- 
ber being increased to 60 during va- 
cation periods, in addition to the 
eight permanent teachers at Cour- 
chevel 1500 and the seven at 
Moriond. 

The 6,000-foot Verdons is the sta- 
tion which connects with the gigan- 
tic teleferic, transporting skilled 
skiers to the challenging heights of 


the 8,800-foot Saulire. From the — 


Saulire there are about half a dozen 
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‘ways to get down, varying in diffi- 
culty. There are two long and very 
pleasant runs for intermediate 
‘skiers, and the rest are highly chal- 
lenging for experts. The most de- 
manding skier will find slopes ex- 
citing enough for any length of stay. 

From the sun-filled terrace of the 
restaurant-bar on the top of the 

Saulire you have a clear view of 
Mont Blanc. A telebenne connects 
the Saulire to the adjoining valley 
of Meribel-les-Allues. 

_ There are many ways of getting 
to the Verdons from the village of 
Courchevel 1850. An open tele- 
benne goes directly to it, and the 
twenty-minute trip provides a re- 
warding sight for the eyes. Natural 
mountain creeks run through ‘the 
deep expanses of snow, and masses 
of gigantic trees form a protecting 
screen in the background. 

_ The Verdons can also be reached 
by skiing over varied type trails, 
some designed even for beginners. 

For the less experienced skiers, there 
is a lift from Courchevel 1850 up to 
the Bell-Cote. Trails lead to the foot 
of the 5,900-foot Biolley. A ski lift 
takes you to the top, and marked 
runs lead directly to the Verdons, 
from midway as well as from the 
top. Skilled skiers reach the Verdons 
by first taking the lift from Cour- 
chevel 1850 to the top of the Loze, 
and then skiing down to the Biolley 
lift. A 

The network of trails all con- 


verging at the station of the Ver- 


dons is a popular spot for afternoon 
promenades on skis for beginner as 
well as advanced classes. 

Le Bouc Blanc, just below the 
Loze, is another favorite run for 
skiers because of its wide trails and 
its abundance of sun. From the 
Bouc Blanc you can ski down to the 
village of Le Praz and then take the 
telebenne back to Courchevel 1850. 
An enclosed two-passenger telecabin 
in addition to a teleski connects the 
two Courchevels, and the run be- 
tween the two villages is a pleasant 
one. It parallels a bob-sled trail just 
beside it. 

Moriond has three teleskis trans- 
porting skiers to the Agate, Marquis 
and Signal peaks. It is connected 
with the two Courchevels by buses 
which run every fifteen minutes. 

Excursions to surrounding moun- 
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Some of Europe's best thrill spectators with 
nocturnal jumping contests at The Tremplin, 


tains, including the Vallee Blanche 
at Mont Blanc, and Val d'Isere, 
among others, are organized for ex- 
perienced skiers by the ski school, 
under the leadership of expert 
guides and instructors. 

The area has 50 hotels and pen- 
sions in all price categories. A room 
and three meals can be had for as 
little as $3.00 a day, and the most 
luxurious accommodations, with 
room, bath, private telephone, and 
three delicious meals a day cost no 
more than $14.00 a day at Cour- 
chevel’s newest swank hotel, Le 
Lana. It should be noted that most 
hotels follow the policy of giving 
full board and room. Prices are low- 
er still in the off-season periods, be- 
fore and after Christmas, until Janu- 
ary 20. 

Studios with kitchen and bath 
can be rented for about $300 for 
the official four-month season—De- 
cember 19 to the middle of April. 
Count about $300 a month for a 
fully-equipped many-bedroomed 
chalet. 

The local Chamber of Commerce 
has solved a lot of problems for 
apartment and chalet dwellers with 
its corps of “hostesses.” These are 
not ordinary maids but local girls 
who come early in the morning, 
plan the meals, do the shopping, 
cooking and serving, all for $2.00 a 
day. There is a highly organized 
nursery school, also run by the 
Chamber of Commerce, that takes 
care of children who are too young 


for the ski classes. 


Access to the ski lifts is compara- 
tively cheap, and many skiers prefer 
to stay in Moriond or Courchevel 
1500, where hotel prices are still less, 
and come to Courchevel 1850 to ski. 
Special rates are given by the week, 
month or season, and tickets to the 
principal lifts from Courchevel 
1850 can be bought for about $20.00 
for two weeks, and about $14.00 for 


eight days of budget lift riding. 

Skis with security bindings can be 
rented for about a dollar a day, with 
special rates for longer periods. The 
high-quality French hickory skis, 
manufactured by Rossignol, are the 
most popular. It is advantageous to 
buy hickory skis in France and take 
them back to America. The very 
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best ones are under $50.00 and the 
air transportation cost on your tick- 
et is $7.50. 

Although Moriond has two night 
spots, and Courchevel 1500's best 
hotel, the L’Adret d’Ariondaz, has 
a night club, most of the after-dark 
activity is concentrated in Cour- 
chevel 1850. There are a number of 
places to go for dancing, some like 
the Copacabana and the Lana with 
live entertainment, others like the 
Cha-Cha and the Godille, with the 
latest records. The Godille, a can- 
dle-lit cave with a large dance floor, 
also serves dinners. There is skating 
every night on the local rink, as well 
as occasional hockey matches. A 
popular innovation is night skiing, 
confined to the Belle-Cote slope, 
with powerful floodlights guiding 
skiers from sun-down until mid- 
night. Jumping, with the participa- 
tion of the best jumpers in France 
as well as local instructors, is a night 
attraction during the season. 


The French skiing technique, in- ~ 


vented by Emile Allais and taught 
in the three schools, as everywhere 
else in France, is the most rapid, the 
safest, the quickest to learn and the 
most elegant, and has proved its ef- 
fectiveness in competition. Lessons, 
both private and class, are amazing- 
ly inexpensive. Group lessons, given 
from 10:00 to 12:00 in the morning, 
with concentration on technique 
and style, and from 3:00 to 5:00 in 
the afternoon, with practical appli- 
cation on varied types of slopes, 
average about 40 cents a session, if 
you are a member of the French Ski 
Federation. This is advisable as the 
$3.00 fee entitles you to unlimited 
Jiability insurance plus transporta- 
tion costs in case of injury, and pro- 
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vides for a classification as to skiing 
ability. The FFS also sells personal 
medical and accident insurance for 
about 25 cents a day. 

Class tickets purchased in one re- 
sort are valid in every other ski sta- 
tion in France, as the schools are un- 


der national supervision, although 


autonomously run. Private lessons 
are about $1.80 an hour. 
The French ski school system is 


perhaps one of the best organized . 


in the world. It is based on a spirit 
of cooperation and a love of the 
sport. The instructors have no set 
hours. They work whenever they 
are called upon. All the money 
accrued from class lessons goés into 
a common fund, out of which hos- 
pital and sick benefits are paid. The 
teachers have no social security or 
retirement advantages as they have 
refused attempts to be organized un- 
der government control. Most of 
them are local boys who learned to 
ski before they learned to talk. If 
they qualify after one month’s train- 
ing, they are sent to the National 
Ski School headquarters in Chamo- 
nix for a concentrated 80-day course. 
Then they must serve two seasons in 
a small resort before being eligible 
for a larger one. Most of them speak 
several languages, and there are 
some especially fluent in English 
who are reserved for English-speak- 
ing visitors. 

The average income of a popular 
instructor is about $1,200 for a four- 
month season, and they supplement 
this by working in the summer as 
guides, artisans, builders and house 
painters. 

Here, as elsewhere in France, 
there are slalom races once or twice 
a week organized for amateur skiers 
and known as the Chamois. These 
races, as well as the technical tests 
given by the ski school, are not only 
fun but enable the individual skier 
to judge his progress and skill. 

This area is rapidly becoming a 
sought-after site for international 
competitions such as the Grand 
Prix International of Savoie, which 
is held there annually. 

In addition to the existing facili- 
ties, others are planned for comple- 
tion before the end of the 1960 sea- 
son. The teleferic to the Saulire will 
be replaced by an even larger one. 
The ski lift on the popular Biolley 


ae will be doubled and the open | 


telebennes to the Verdons will be. 
enclosed for more comfort. | 

For the 1961 season there will be | 
a new ski lift connecting the top of , | 
the Biolley to the Verdons, but the | 
big news for that year is the con- | 
struction of a teleferic to transport | 
skiers to the currently inaccessible | 
7,800-foot Col de Chanrossa peak. 4 
People who have walked up there | 
assure us that the runs will be mage 
nificent. 

‘The department of Savoie is des) 


Tid 


- termined that Courchevel 1850 must — 


retain its cozy, intimate atmosphere _ 
and not mushroom so rapidly that | 
it cannot handle the, influx of visi-— 
itors. Construction will therefore 
cease when a total of 5,000 beds is | 
reached. A modern apartment | 
building has just been completed, ¢ 
and another, with twenty stories, | 
housing a movie and several cafes | 
and restaurants, will be ready for | 
the 1960 season. . 
You can reach Courchevel bye car | 
over good roads at any time of the © 
year. Moutiers-Salins, the nearest | 
rail point, is 430 miles from Paris, © 
140 miles from Lyon, 90 miles from 
Grenoble, and 85 miles from Gen- ~ 
eva. There are fast day and night 
trains that are met by buses and — 
taxis: which take you directly to | 
Courchevel, fifteen miles up. You | 
can fly to Geneva and be met by | 
special buses that take you to Cour-— 
chevel from the airport. 
The natural scenic beauties of the 
area and the ideal climatic condi- | 
tions have inspired other long-term 
expansion plans to create a summer 
resort:in Courchevel. Twenty min- 


-utes by car on the road to Moutiers 


is the water spa of Brides-les-Bains, — 
with a casino and other enchant- 


._ments for summer visitors. 


Now that hotel facilities in the 
area are ample, the department 
plans to enhance the magnificent - 
scenic beauties by putting prome- — 
nade paths through the splendid 
forests and enlarge the lakes for © 
fishing. A tennis court and a swim- 
ming pool that can be adapted to ~ 
winter swimming are also on the 
agenda. 

Many Americans have already dis- 
covered the area. If you want to ski 
amid splendor but like to save your 
sous, you'll join them. @ 
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WW INTER Olympics are a some- 
W times thing, but winter car- 

" _nivals and regional skating 
and skiing championships are per- 
ennial. America’s winter carnivals 
came into vogue as long ago as 1886 
when what was eventually to be- 
come the granddaddy of all U.S. 
winter carnivals was launched in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. That frosty frolic 
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was staged intermittently until 1938, 
discontinued in 1942 because of the 
war, and then revived in 1947. The 
latest edition will be staged January 
29-February 8. 

The story behind the inaugura- 
tion of the St. Paul Winter Carnival 
is an amusing chapter in American 
festival lore. Some 75 years ago a re- 
porter from New York is supposed 


to have been sent to Minnesota to 
gather material for a series of arti- 
cles about the booming region. 
When he got off the train in St. Paul 
the snow was piled high and the 
temperature was many degrees be- 
low zero. So he boarded the next 
train for the East, and reported that 
Minnesota in winter is the Siberia 
of the United States, and unfit for 
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human habitation. That report, of 
course, piqued the people of St. 
Paul. They were tempted to pout 
and shake their fists in anger, but 
they ignored the temptation and be- 
gan staging winter carnivals to capi- 
talize on their so-called liability. 
Now, the eleven-day program is 
crowded with activities, many of 
which take place on the specially 
prepared public skating rink on a 
main thoroughfare in the center of 
downtown St. Paul. The twelve top- 
notch attractions will be: King’s 
Coronation and Search For Talent 
Show, January 29; Grand Parade 
through downtown streets and into 
the Auditorium where about 10,000 
spectators view it in steam-heated 
comfort, January 30; the “world’s 
original ice-fishing contest,’ and the 
National Majorette Championship 
finals, January 31; Coronation of 
the Junior King and Queen, Feb- 
ruary 1; Coronation of the Queen 
of the Shows, a particularly brilliant 
event, February 2; a boxing match 
between Del Flanagan, of St. Paul, 
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Prototype of all U.S. winter carnivals, St. Paul's fun-filled 
festival dates from 1886, will be staged Jan. 29-Feb. 8 this year. 


and Ralph Dupas, of New Orleans, 
a ten-round welterweight main event 
to be televised on ABC-TV, and the 
Winter Carnival Artists’ Costume 
Ball at the St. Paul Hotel, Febru- 
ary 3; a torchlight parade through 
downtown St. Paul and into the Au- 
ditorium, February 6; ski-jumping 
championships and Dethroning of 
King Boreas XXIII, February 7; and 
a Salute to Vulcan, King of Fire, 
February 8. 

The winter carnival in Quebec, 
Canada, has been on-again-off-again 
since the first one was staged in 1894. 
At its.best, as it has been since its re- 
activation in 1954, there are ice pal- 
aces strikingly illuminated from 
within, numerous winter sports con- 
tests ranging from the appropriate 
skating and skiing activities to the 
purely local practice of racing small 
ice canoes across the St. Lawrence 
River amid formidable ice floes. 
This extraordinary, exciting boat 
race, scheduled for February 28, 
stems from the days before bridges 
were built across the river and boat- 


men carried mail and supplies be- 
tween Quebec and Levis. 

This year, from February 13 to 
March | there will be seventeen days 
of activities in Quebec with the of- 
ficial opening of the carnival at the 
Ice Palace and the introduction of 
maids who will compete for the 
Queen’s crown February 14. On 
February 15 at the Quebec Coliseum 
the Queen will be selected by lot 
and crowned at one of the more 
spectacular entertainments of the 
whole schedule. Five other tradition- 
al favorites will include the Popular 
Ball at the Coliseum, February 20; 
Laval U. Students’ Parade, Febru- 
ary 25; Grand Regency Ball at Cha- 
teau Frontenac, February 26; Grand 
Carnival Parade and street dancing, 
February 27; a masquerade dance at 
Chateau Frontenac on Mardi Gras, 
March 1. 

In Montreal, McGill University 
will stage its annual winter carnival 
February 18-20. 

Other winter sports events in 
Canada which will attract tourists 
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and snow-funsters will be the hockey 
matches between Russia and the Ed- 
monton Oil Kings at Edmonton 
_ January 29, and between Russia and 
the Red Deer Rustlers at Calgary 
February 1; the North American 
Nordic Ski Championships at Banft 
March 5-6; and the Canadian AI- 
pine Ski Championships at Camp 
Fortune in the Gatineau Hills north 
of Ottawa March 12-13. 

Back in the United States the 
sponsors of the best-known of all 
collegiate winter festivals, the Dart- 
mouth Winter Carnival at Hanover, 
New Hampshire, are actually not 
anxious to attract tourists to the big 
event, which usually takes place on 
_the first or second week in February. 
“They have their hands full trying 
to accommodate collegians who have 
been over-crowding the area’s lim- 
ited lodgings more and more every 
year since the show was inaugurated 
“in 1911. As a rule, on the card are a 
four-event intercollegiate ski meet— 
‘downhill, slalom, cross-country and 
jumping—and highly imaginative 
examples of ice-sculpture set up in 
front of fraternity houses and dorm- 
itories. 

Two winter carnivals have been 
scheduled for Vermont, one at Mid- 
dlebury College February 25-27, and 
another at Norwich U. in Northfield 
March 4-5. While lacking the trap- 
pings of carnivals, a half-dozen 
sports meets in Vermont will never- 
theless offer championship contests 
which would be drawing cards at 
any festival. They will include the 
USEASA Jr. and Sr. Cross-country 
and Relay Races at Putney on Jan- 
uary 24; the New England Jr. Giant 
Slalom at Pico February 14; Nordic 
Jr. Championship in Lyndonville 
February 20 and 21; Prep School 
Championship at Middlebury 
March 5-6; USEASA Jr. III and IV 
Giant Slalom Championships at 
Woodstock March 6; and the Amer- 
‘ican Internationals at Stowe March 
‘11-13. 

Michigan lays claim to having 
been the scene of the first formal 
ski-jumping tournament in the 
United States. The contests were 
staged in Ishpeming in 1887, and 
were won by Mikkel Hemmestveit, 
a past champion of Norway. Experts 
have estimated that he jumped 
about 30 or 35 feet, or about a tenth 
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as far as champions jump these days. 

The half dozen winter carnivals 
booked for Michigan this year will 
take place in Traverse City on Jan- 
uary 8-10; Lewiston, January 23-24; 
Petoskey, January 29-February 6; 
Saginaw, January 31; Tawas, Feb- 
ruary 6-7; Houghton, February 8-13. 
Outstanding winter sports meets 
will be the Collegiate Alpine Ski 
Championship at Houghton on Jan- 
uary 23; Michigan High School AI- 
pine Championship at Boyne Falls 
February 13, and the Central U.S. 
Ski Association Alpine Jr. Ski 
Championship at Houghton on Feb- 
ruary 27-28. 

Once again the people of Steam- 
boat Springs, Colorado, will present 
their annual winter carnival Jan- 
uary 23-24. It has been a regular 
event since 1911. As a rule the two 
big attractions at this festival are the 
competitions for the Merrill Tro- 
phy, a skiing award, and skijoring, 
in which horses pull skiers down the 
main street. Sometimes at night ski- 
ers speed down the local slalom 
course and off the jump carrying 
torches and colored flares, describ- 
ing crazy patterns against the dark 
sky as they glide through space. 

Also in Colorado, nine top-flight 
winter sports meets designed to put 
enthusiasts in a festive mood will 
include the National Jr. Nordic 
Try-outs at Durango January 3; 
Colorado State Relay Champion- 
ships at Winter Park January 9; 
Colorado State Jumping Champion- 
ships, also at Winter Park, January 
10; National 15KM Cross-country at 
Aspen January 16-17; Colorado 
Giant Slalom Championship at 
Loveland January 17; Rocky Moun- 
tain Downhill-Slalom Champion- 
ship, again at Loveland, January 30- 
31; National Roch Cup Meet at As- 
pen February 5-7; National Nordic 
Combined at Steamboat Springs 
February 5-6; and the National Jr. 
Alpine Championships at Aspen 


~ March 17-19. 


In Aberdeen, South Dakota, the 
self-styled Hub City of the Dakotas, 
winter nights will be enlivened by 
the annual South Dakota Snow 
Queen Festival January 14-16. High- 
lights of the three-day celebration 
will include the crowning of a jun- 
ior high school girl from Aberdeen 
as Junior Snow Queen on January 


14; the South Dakota State Talent 
Contest, which normally attracts en- 
trants from about 30 communities, 
on January 15, and the coronation 
of Her Majesty, the South Dakota 
Snow Queen, selected from among 
local snow queens chosen in 40 com- 
munities, on January 16. Royalty 
from Minnesota will add zest and 
sparkle to the proceedings. Reign- 
ing beauties will be the Queen of 
the St. Paul Winter Carnival, Queen 
of the Minneapolis Aquatennial, 
and Queen of the Montevideo Fiesta 
Days. 

The King Kold Karnival to be 
staged by the University of North 
Dakota at Grand Forks February 12- 
13 will feature a hockey series, in 
keeping with tradition. As a rule 
the Karnival is timed to coincide 
with the annual clash between the 
University of Minnesota Gophers 
and the University of North Dakota 
Fighting Sioux. The Queen of the 
festival is chosen by vote; fraterni- 
ties, sororities and residence units 
compete in snow sculpture contests, 
and there are sled races in which 
collegiate males, not canines, pull 
loads of co-eds. 

Montana’s Highway Commission 


is publicizing the fact that fireworks 


bursting over the Rocky Mountains 
in the vicinity of Whitefish on 
March 10 will signal the start of the 
annual four-day Montana Winter 
Carnival. From then through March 
13 the community of 4,000 will at- 
tract extra thousands to witness ski 
races and parades, the most brilliant 
of all being the torchlight proces- 
sion of skiers winding down the 
main slope of the Big Mountain 
just west of Glacier National Park. 
Meets in Montana sanctioned by 
the National Rocky Mountain Ski 
Association will include Junior 
championships at Missoula January 
23-24; State High School meet at 
Bozeman February 18-20; Giant 
Slalom at Red Lodge February 29, 
and Jumping and Cross-country 
Championship at Butte March 5-6. 
While New York’s former Goy- 
ernor W. Averell Harriman was 
Chairman of the Board of the Union 
Pacific Railroad in the 1930s, he 
dreamed about building Sun Valley 
into a first-class winter resort. At 
length, Sun Valley was developed 
into a world-famous playground, 
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CARNIVALS 


and today the Harriman Cup is one 
of the important downhill and 
slalom ski events in the United 
States. The 1960 meet has been 
scheduled for the weekend of March 
5 and 6. 

Firm dates for outstanding ski 
events at Bogus Basin, Idaho, will 
include the Cranston Cup Race Jan- 
uary 30-31; Muddy Numbers Me- 
morial Slalom February 20; and the 
Pacific Northwest Jr. Slalom Cham- 


- pionship February 25. 


A preliminary list of skiing events 
in Oregon this winter includes ‘the 
Silver Skis Downhill and Combined 
at Multorpor January 23-24; Junior 
Cross-country and Slalom at Spout 
Springs February 6-7; Western Open 
Jumps at Multorpor, and Giant 
Slalom at Mt. Hood, both on March 
6,and the Junior Novice Alpine and 
Combined at Spout Springs March 
Pas ea 

In snow-laden states, winter once 
again will sparkle alluringly for fes- 


tive-minded travelers. 


READER’S CHOICE 


BY COL. A. J. MAXWELL 


OUNDED By a wide plain to the 
B north and cut off from the ex- 

treme south by mountains as 
high as the Alps, Marrakesh is the 
largest Saharan town and the big- 
gest oasis, unique, picturesque, and 
the most mysterious city in Morocco. 
Its neighbor is the 
Mount Toubkal. The city’s ram- 
parts and palm groves are domi- 
nated by the beautiful tower of the 
Koutoubia Mosque, one of the most 
important monuments in all North 
Africa. 

The square called Djemaa el Fna 
is a market by day and amusement 
place at night. Acrobats, snake- 
charmers, dancers and other per- 
formers make evenings entertaining. 
Here you see men in the dull robes 
of the north, or the brightly striped 
clothes of Mogador, nearly naked 
Negroes from the Bled-es-Sudan 
rubbing elbows with men of the 


13,000-foot _ 


south dressed in flowing blue robes. | 

Daytime pleasures include golf — 
and tennis tournaments, horse-rac- | 
ing, Moroccan spectacles and dances, | 
as well as conducted tours in the | 


Atlas Mountains. On these tours, 
visits are made to typical villages, 
fortresses, waterfalls, and the feudal 
castles of mountain chieftains. Snow- 
clad slopes are accessible for skiing, 
and trips to seashore beaches pro- 
vide added pleasure.” 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS 


and members of the National Travel Club] — 


about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to 
Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although 
none can be acknowledged or returned,| 
TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 


the subscribers whose material is used. 
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The National Travel Club will provide motor ‘trip routings and information on accommoda- 
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7HIGHT-WORRIED Americans are sparking a new 
kind of resort boom. Once, women depressed 
by an expanding reflection in the mirrors might 
surreptitiously hie themselves off to an all-girl milk 
farm and settle down to a Spartan program of dieting 
and massage, with the monotony broken by a game of 
bridge or canasta and a midnight jaunt to the nearest 


_ ice-cream parlor. Men, on the other hand, rarely ad- 


mitted to such a need. Their sojourns were usually at 


less distant gyms for the purpose of melting off the ef- 
fects of some injudicious high living. In the past few 
years, though, this picture has changed. Widely pub- 


_ lished statistics on the dangerous consequences of over- 
' weight, tension and overindulgence have made people 


aware of the need for getting away from it all at vaca- 


_ tion spots where they can improve their physical and 


mental well being but also have a good time. There 


_have been many resorts to answer the demand, and 


where there were none, trend-spotting operators began 
to build them. 


_» Spas are hardly new. They were the delight of the 


- ancient Romans, and the spa tradition has continued 


unbroken for centuries among Europeans who enjoy 
the benefits of health-building vacations. Even in the 


USS., spas were among the first great resort centers, 


founded on the health-giving qualities of the natural 
mineral springs upon which they were built. But Ameri- 
can tastes changed, and spas, if thought of, were consid- 


__ ered to be only for the sick, aged and infirm. To some 
_ degree this was true, but spa operators were the first to 
spot the current trend, to modernize their facilities and 


_ to reach a néwer, younger market with up-to-date pro- 


grams that offered not only the traditional facilities but 
a complete vacation that would please the most de- 


-manding guest. Buildings were renovated, swimming 


pools, golf courses and tennis courts added. Entertain- 


ment programs were included anid reducing diets em- 
phasized. Some spas made little or no change but were 
there ready and waiting for the new market. Others, not 
spas at all, simply added health facilities. Among the 


outstanding successes have been resorts built in the last 


ten years and especially designed to combine weight- 
reducing programs and spa treatments with a luxury 
vacation. Each has a flavor all its own and each has won 
a devoted following that keeps spreading the gospel. 

_ The range of atmosphere and locale is enormous. 
From upper New York State to the balmy shores of 
Florida’s two coasts, from the surf-smacked coast of 
Maine to the arid sands of Arizona, from the mountains 
of Colorado to the mountains of West Virginia, you can 
take your choice of how to get healthy, thin and have 


— fun. 


_When Mamie Eisenhower sojourned at Elizabeth 


_ Arden’s Main Chance in Arizona, attention focused on 


this exclusive reducing resort and the public got a view 


_ of how socialites and others got back into shape with a 


boarding school program of diet, exercise, beauty treat- 
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Weight-watchers combine fun with dieting at MacFadden’s Spa, N. Y. 


REDUCING 
RESORTS 


BY SEENA HAMILTON 


ments and relaxation in a rarefied region where money 
just can’t matter. The weekly tab is said to be $400 a 
week and up, but while this resort made America more 
aware of such places, it didn’t start a boom—not at those 
prices. 

One of the oldest health resorts in America, and also 
one of the best known, combines health and fun at more 
reasonable rates. It is MacFadden’s Castle-on-the-Hill 
Spa and Country Club in Dansville, New York. Now 
celebrating its 30th anniversary as a health center, it is 
actually 100 years old, having first been built by cereal 
pioneer Caleb Jackson. For the past five years it has 
been under the operation of a former guest who got so 
carried away by the idea of a health hotel he bought the 
place. Here, in a friendly and informal atmosphere, 
rates range from $84.00 a week in comfortable cottages 
to a top of $140 in the main building. MacFadden’s at- 
tracts one of the most heterogeneous guest lists in the — 
field—Supreme Court judges, state senators, school girls 
and secretaries. Stage stars compare notes with house- 
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wives and business tycoons perspire away pounds with 
rising young junior execs. Usually, a need to lose weight 
is the common denominator that gives a special flavor 
to all the spas and reducing resorts, one that makes 
friends of strangers faster than any other factor ob- 
served. The popularity and effectiveness of these heavy- 
weight havens is in part due to this congenial associa- 
tion of fellow sufferers as well as the help of a controlled 
diet program. 

This is certainly true of MacFadden’s, where guests 
suffer in fun. Those who check in as reducing guests are 
first examined by a resident physician and most are 
placed on what is known as a cleansing diet for one, two 
or three days. This offers a choice of melon, citrus fruits 
or grapes. Watermelon is the favorite. From then on, 
frequent visits with a physician determine the balance 
of the vacation menu, the amount of exercise and health 
treatments, which include massage, steam room, hot 
packs and baths. All of these are included in the rate. 
Recreational activities encompass swimming in a mam- 
moth pool, poolside games, golf at a nearby course, 
hikes, card games and dancing at night where informal- 
ity dominates. 

Like many diet dens, MacFadden’s also caters to those 
who are happy with their weight and just like to relax, 
have fun and take health treatments. For these guests 
there is a main dining room where you can eat without 
counting calories. 

MacFadden’s is open from May to November, and it 
is not unusual for people to check in for entire seasons 
and lose as much as 70 to 100 pounds. Most, however, 
try the two-week vacation, and a ten-pound weight loss 
is not uncommon. Most important, however, guests feel 
they have had a wonderful vacation. This, added to a 
sense of accomplishment, gives them a sense of well 
being that is hard to match. 

Winter weight-watchers making a trip to Florida find 
two magnificent luxury resorts typifying the ultimate 
in the most modern concept of spas with an American 
twist. They are Safety Harbor on lovely Tampa Bay and 
Harbor Island Spa in Miami Beach. 

Safety Harbor, situated at Espiranto Springs which 
DeSoto discovered in 1539, is a lush playground that 
combines the finest old-world spa: traditions of sound 
health practices in a mineral springs locale with the 
newest concepts in American health and diet proce- 
dures. Proper diet is the base of the spa’s program. This, 
plus a complete health program and exquisite facilities, 
is offered at rates that are no higher and sometimes 
lower than regular first-class resorts. Open from Novem- 
ber to May, off-season rates vary from $14.00 to $22.00 
per person and include room, food, an individually pre- 
pared diet, medical examination, six bath treatments 
and social and athletic activities that parallel the best- 

“equipped luxury resorts. Peak season rates are slightly 
higher at $21.00 to $27.00 per day. A championship golf 
course, swimming pool, fishing, movies, dancing, health 
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forums, art studio, name entertainment and nearby 
sightseeing interests offer guests a fully rounded vaca- 
tion. In its eleven years of operation under the direction 
of two medical men, Safety Harbor has led the way in 
modern reducing resort success. Tired, tense people un- 
wind as they fit into a healthful routine of diet and 
treatment along with standard vacation diversions. 

Safety Harbor is on the main line of the Seaboard 
Airline Railroad. The Atlantic Coast Line stops in 
nearby Clearwater and major airlines service this area 
directly from the north, stopping at Tampa, a fifteen- 
minute ride away. 

Harbor Island Spa offers Miami Beach fans a similar 
resort that is open all year, with rates slightly higher at 
the peak months of December through March. Like 

Safety Harbor, success with its guests and word-of- 
mouth advertising has created a demand that is hard to 
fill during the big season. While similar in purpose, 
Harbor Island Spa varies somewhat in its over-all pro- 
gram. One difference is in the dining-room menu. At 
Safety Harbor Spa, your diet is selected for you and no 
menu is available. At Harbor Island Spa, guests are 
presented a varied selection of gourmet dishes pre- 
pared with low-calorie herb dressings and sauces or spe- 
cial low-calorie foods. Once the physician has checked 
a guest over and prescribed diet, exercise and general 
amount of activity, the guest merely marks the menu 
as to the number of calories permitted and then pro- 
ceeds to select his favorite dish for the day, which may 
be Cornish hen, Chinese pepper steak or even eggplant 
parmigiana. The calorie counting is done in the kitchen 
where food is carefully portion-controlled. This vast 
and succulent menu selection, supervised by an expert 
dietician, gives dieting guests a feeling that things are 
not so Spartan after all. 

Another outstanding feature of Harbor Island Spa 
is the exercise class conducted separately for men and 
women in modern, spacious gyms. The licensed in- 
structors have a way with their pupils that encourages 
them to limber the stiffest limbs and joints. It is not 
unusual for people to enter these classes unfriendly, 
taciturn and nervous but emerge friendly as puppies. 
Special classes are conducted for those with actual phy- 
sical handicaps, arthritis, back problems or injuries. 

Harbor Islanders like the proximity to Miami Beach, 
its gay night life and spectator sports, and they also like 
being in a quiet, complete resort when they’ve had their 
fill of downtown excitement. These advantages have at- 
tracted many to Harbor Island Spa who are there for no 
weight loss or diet or exercise but just a pleasant, old- 
fashioned vacation. 

During the summer, Harbor Island Spa extends its 
program and runs a unique teen-age charm camp that 
has done a remarkable job in showing youngsters how 
to be slim, poised and graceful. Average weight loss for 
the teenagers over the summer is approximately 22 
pounds. 
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The West is not left out in the health resort boom. 
In addition to Elizabeth Arden’s, Arizona boasts of an- 
other specialty resort, this putting the emphasis on 
beauty. It is the famed San Marcos Hotel in Chandler, 
which recently introduced Suite 21, a new department 
of the Health and Beauty Salon which offers a personal- 
ized rejuvenation program. Women can concentrate on 
all aspects of beauty, charm and health here under the 
indulgent care of qualified experts. Cost: $150 per week 
in addition to standard American Plan rates at the San 
Marcos. 

Daily treatments include exercises, massage, complete 
head-on-toe beauty treatments and, of course, a diet 
for those who want it. 

At Aspen, Colorado, is the newly established Aspen 
Health Center, a project in preventive medicine, which 
has a two-week physical and cultural program unique 
in concept. The health program aims at teaching its 
guests what good exercise is, what it can do and how to 
continue at home. Hot-air baths, followed by cold 
plunges, are a feature aimed at improving circulation 
and muscular relaxation. Here guests can take solaria 
sunbaths even when the weather is below freezing. All 
sports activities are offered as well as diets for those who 
desire or need them. The Health Center is part of the 
famed Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies, a non- 
profit organization. The entire program is directed by 
a physician well known in medicine and sports. From 
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THE FLASHLIGHT THAT NEVER 


Recharges by simply plugging into any AC outlet! This compact and 
beautiful flashlight fits into pocket or purse—it's only 41/2” x 21/4" x 
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May through September, there are famous seminars, 
discussion groups and concerts for widely varied tastes. 
Swimming, riding, tennis, fishing and golf as well as 
skiing are part of the Health Center’s program. The 
entire schedule is geared at improving the total well- 
being of the individual, physical, mental and cultural. 
Accommodations are available at the Hotel Jerome 
where rates start at $12.00 per room, European Plan. 
The newer lodge accommodations at Aspen Meadows 
range from $12.00 to $32.00, European Plan. A modified 
American Plan is available at $5.50 per day per person. 

While the above-mentioned places offer a specialty 
in health vacations, even standard resorts are getting 
on the bandwagon. Down at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, the Greenbrier, one of America’s out- 
standing resorts, does not reduce or exercise its guests 
but does have a complete medical diagnostic service 
available. 

When New York’s famed Catskill resort, Grossinger’s, 
added an indoor pool and health club, winter occu- 
pancy skyrocketed. 

Farther afield, Lufthansa Airlines has recently in- 
augurated a health tour that offers a week’s package 
visit to any one of several well known European spas. 

There’s little doubt that travelers no longer have to 
groan at the weight gain that often follows a vacation 
spree. Reducing resorts will watch your calories for you 
while you just enjoy yourself. @ 


car—anywhere an emergency 
light is needed. Holds its charge 
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of leaking or corroding batteries. 
LIFE-LITE makes a wonderful 
gift. The rich-looking, stream- 
lined case is two-tone grey en- 
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U.S. impact has brought cultural upheayal in 
Japan but traditionally styled inns of un- 
matched loveliness, samisen-strumming geisha 
girls still are impressive aspects of land. 
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AVING FLOWN north by northwest 
to the Far East for an introduction 
to the Orient with sightseeing in 

Japan’s capital and environs [See Editor's 
Report: Tokyo and Kamakura, Dec., 
1959], we inked out an itinerary through 
more distant districts. Our first Japanese 
jump took us from Tokyo at 11:00 a.m. 
to Fukuoka, on the southernmost main 
island of Kyushu, where we arrived at 
2:45 p.m. Aboard our Japan Air Line’s 
DC-4, English newspapers and a route 
map were thoughtfully handed out ahead 
of refreshments during the scenic flight. 
Strangely, only one other paleface was 
aboard, and it’s a pity so few Americans 
take advantage of JAL’s swift service to 
outlying islands. 

We only flitted through Fukuoka from 
airport to Hakata railroad station by the 
free bus transportation provided, but this 
industrial, crowded city seems to have lit- 
tle to lure foreigners long. Anyway, our 
aim was still about a five-hour train ride 
away: Beppu, where we were ticketed for 
a trip across Japan’s Inland Sea. A charm- 
laden resort extending into numerous 
hills overlooking a bright-blue bay, Bep- 
pu was the most unexpected enchantment 
of our Japanese jaunt. Among many at- 
tractive sites, Beppu itself most proudly 
plays up its famed jigoku—boiling pools 
and geysers. There are so many scattered 
around that it takes about two hours by 
taxi or tour bus to see the main ones. 
Some bubble ominously, some ooze odd 
colors, some sport sinister crocodiles but 
the most dramatic is Tatsumaki which 
spews. a powerful geyser at precise six- 
minute intervals. Elsewhere, you'll find 
a 350-foot ITV tower with observation 
platform, giant devil-gods guarding en- 
tries to shrine-like structures containing 
weird dioramas and gaudy grotesqueries, 
a Monkey Mountain where the capering 
creatures run wild but beg food appeal- 
ingly, a beach where you can be covered 
with hot sand at low tide, reputedly the 
world’s only swimming pool supplied by 
hot-spring water and, best of all, hill- 
tipping Rakutenchi amusement center 
reached by funicular and unfolding a 
limitless panorama of Beppu, surround- 
ing hills and the Inland Sea. 

Our prime pleasure, though, resulted 
from staying at the stunning Showaen— 
whose rates are only $3.00 or $6.00 daily, 
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without meals—a regal ryokan, as 
Japanese inns are called. From its 
impressive gateway in the style of 
a wealthy Samurai’s home to the 
cushioned comfort of its tatami 
floors, the Showaen is the loveliest 
place we stayed in Japan and among 
‘the most memorable anywhere 
we've been. An up-to-date inn for 
modern Japanese, it has no Occi- 
dental accommodations, and every 
inch is an artistic ultimate. In addi- 
tion to charming gardens with 
brooks and bridges, even the pas- 
sageways have such touches as rocks 
and rivulets, and full facilities are 
available from a badminton court 
to a barber shop. We were swept to 
the inn’s Tsurumigaoka Heights 
locale in about seven minutes by 
car, and then ushered with bows by 


Torii-topped street in downtown Kobe leads 
to scarlet, gold-embellished Ikuta Shrine. 


a mirthful maid to a room, richly 
simple in decor, whose sliding 
screens opened to garden grandeur. 
Before we could say “Kekko!” the 
kimonoed maid disruptingly van- 
ished, to return in seconds with hot 
tea, a little cake and a warm, scented 
cloth for wiping our hands—and 
brow—traditional offerings brought 
the weary traveler in Japan. A little 
later, the shy and smiling maid, as 
pretty as any heart's hope, helped 
us shed our awkward Western garb 
for the greater comfort of a yukata, 
and then, learning by nods of our 
hunger, slipped silently out and 
back with a replete Japanese meal 
of tempura. Our exclusive servant— 
so maids are assigned in Japanese 
inns—she remained with us through 
dinner, kneeling on the other side 
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of the low table where we sat in 
cross-legged effort, refilling our saki 
cup, indicating the proper order of 
dishes, and giggling gaily when she 
tried an English phrase or two. For 
our evening bath, we let her pan- 
tomime what we knew—soap, scrub, 
rinse and then descend into the deep 
hot water for languid soaking. Pink 
and deliciously damp, we drowzily 
watched her unfold our quilted 
futon on the floor, place water 
tumbler and lamp at its pillowed 
head, and we stretched out on soft 


layers as the perfumed freshness 


from the adjacent garden drifted in- 
to our dreams. Aroused by sunlight 
and our equally bright-beaming 
maid, we tried a rich man’s Japanese 
breakfast but out digestive system 
rebelled, we fear, at raw fish and 
pickled fruit after several thousand 
mornings of scrambled eggs. 

Beppuans, if that’s the word, seem 
particularly hospitable in a land 
where courtesy is kept at high key, 
so you'll especially enjoy shopping 
along the town’s store-crammed 
Gintengai and Ginzagai, streets 
topped by glass panoplies, and in 
wandering along the busy water- 
front, all but a ten-minute bus ride 
from the Showaen. With time, there 
are water sports and hikes and side 
excursions to take, and we firmly 
recommend at least a weekend in 
Beppu. 

Too soon, we had to catch our 
ship to Kobe. Checking out of the 
Showaen, where individual tipping 
—as at all hotels, inns and _ res- 
taurants in Japan—is replaced by a 
more comfortably discreet ten per 
cent service charge, we found most 
of the staff lined up to see us off, all 
openly saddened by our departure. 
Everybody beseeched us to stay, and 
grinned bravely, and our maid 
cried, and somebody begged us to 
promise we'd return, and when we 
did they all cheered up and waved 
farewell deliriously and we felt 


despicable. Pack a bag in Japan and’ 


you break ten hearts, including your 
own. 

On board the Kishi Maru of the 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha—Kansai Ship- 
ping Company—we cast off prompt- 
ly at 2:30 p.m. for an overnight voy- 


age to Kobe. Daily, KKK vessels 


make trips from each end of the In- 
land Sea, and because present sched- 


ie J 


ules inevitably put much of the run 


through these beautiful, island- 
studded waters at night, plans call 
for all-daylight sailings this summer, 
a long-due and splendid arrange- 
ment for travelers. Our small but 
clean and comfortable first-class 
cabin had table and chairs beside 
window-sized portholes for eyeing 
the passing scenery at ease. Meal 
orders, incidentally, are taken well 
in advance by a steward and you 
may have them in the salon or your 
cabin. ~, 
~ During the 220-mile voyage, halts 
are made at Matsuyama and Taka- 
matsu, both on Shikoku Island, giv- 
ing you a glimpse of true Japanese 
villages even though night has fall- 
en when they’re reached. Although 
many women were aboard, we saw 
none throughout the journey idling 
topside, but just after sailing scores 
of Japanese men emerged from their 
cabins—third-class is bunkless ta- 
tami flooring—all wearing the ship- 
furnished pajamas and yukatas, to 
stroll the decks or crowd into a TV 
lounge to watch baseball. While 
neither food nor fixtures are elabo- 
rate on the Kishi Maru, the sail is 
absorbing in its entirety, and 
threads through a sheltered sea so 
picturesquely implanted with al- 
most 1,000 islands that it’s officially 
a national park, the only such ex- 
panse of water in the world so desig- 
nated. One-way, first-class fare is but 
$14.50, and we think many more 
Americans should discover this de- 
lightful excursion. 
On our 7:30 a.m. arrival in Kobe, 
we checked our bags, had coffee in 
a nearby, cafe, and then strolled to 


‘strikingly impressive Ikuta Shrine, 


ablaze in vermilion and gold and 
approached by a long avenue 
spanned at points by huge toriis. 
Often, men and women, usually in 
typical Japanese clothing, mount- 
ed the shrine steps, tugged the rope 
that jounced a golden globe noisily 
to attract the gods, clapped, bowed 
in prayer and departed after tossing 
a coin in the big slatted box that also 
barred entry to the inner courtyard. 

After inspecting some of the city’s 
main arteries, including Moto- 
machi, the roofed street of diverse 
shops, we wended to Kobe’s star site: 
Mount Rokko, reached by cable 
railway. From the cable-station crest 
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~you can view the entire stretch of 

_ Kobe along the Inland Sea, and pick 
up new panoramas from the Rokko 
Oriental Hotel, a fine place for 
lunch. Signs on the mountaintop 
are in Japanese, so bear right if you 
wish to walk—twenty minutes or 
less—along the winding roadway to 
the hotel. 

Returning to town, we once again 

~ ambled up to Ikuta Shrine, this time 
rewarded with a christening cere- 
mony by a tall-hatted priest who 
boomed a giant drum before chant- 

_ ing his ritual as he shook poles of 

_ paper streamers and golden links in 
front of an awed baby. 

From Kobe, Osaka is a mere 30 
minutes by rail, and we checked in 
to the splendid new 368-room Osaka 
Grand, in the heart of town, whose 
singles start at $4.50, doubles at 
$9.00 per person. There are also sev- 
en Japanese-style rooms—and an 
elegant Grand Sky restaurant serv- 
ing only smorgasbord dinners for 
$3.00. 

_ Although we promptly visited 
nearby Osaka Castle, a mammoth 
structure built in 1584 and now 
equipped with elevators for city 
views, plus historic exhibits on each 
floor, our eyes were toward Takara- 
zuka. Osaka, we’d thought, would 
be just a convenient halt for this 
sidetrip.° However, this metropolis 
of some 2,000,000, almost European 
in aura, is surprisingly undersold by 
Japanese publicists, just as Beppu 
is. Sliced by the Yodo River and 
crisscrossed by scores of waterways, 
Osaka, heavily bombed and thus ex- 
tensively rebuilt in modernity, is a 
neatly attractive city by day, a daz- 
zlement by night. Home of the odd 
Bunrakuza puppet shows, filled 
with smart stores and restaurants, 
elegant night clubs and numerous 
music-minded beer gardens on office 

_ building rooftops, it merits consid- 

erably more attention than it cur- 

rently receives from U. S. travelers. 


For less than 50 cents and in less~ 


than 30 minutes by electric railway 
you can reach the little town of 
Takarazuka, almost entirely an 
amusement park, with theatres, res- 
taurants, botanical gardens, zoo, 
children’s playground and other 
_ facilities for fun. Most famous draw, 
of course, is the Takarazuka All-Girl 
‘Troupe whose spectacular produc- 
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tions in a 4,000-seat theatre are big, 
colorful and realistic, and well be- 
yond the ability of Broadway to 
mount, especially with top prices 
under $2.00. Performances, which 
start at 1:30 p.m. and end around 
5:30, are not always pure dance but 
may include two separate shows of 
musical plays. English programs in 
priceless prose post you on the 
multi-scene plots, often improbable 
and saccharine, and except for the 
broad comedy nobody applauds un- 
til the end. Before that, though, rel- 
evant to story line or not, there'll be 
some eye-smacking numbers that fill 
the vast stage with more girls, glitter 
and gee-gaws than you'll see any- 
where else on earth. Take off a day 
for Takarazuka’s treats. 

Also about 30 minutes or so by 
train from Osaka is, understand- 
ably, Japan’s most tourist-thick 


Rice planters beside road to Fuji work so 
deftly that clear reflections remain unbroken. 


town: ancient Kyoto. So sacred, so 
shrine-studded, so significant is this 
rich repository that even during the 
desperation of history’s bloodiest 
war not a single U. S. bomb was al- 
lowed to drop there. For merely 
superficial appreciation of Kyoto’s 
treasures you'll want a thick and 
small-print guidebook. Even the 
morning and _ afternoon tours, 
stretching three hours apiece—$2.00 
each—hit only highspots. In three 
full, feet-flattening days, we caught 
what we could, from art-laden Nijo 
Castle to captivating Sanjusangendo 
Temple with its statue of the god- 
dess Kannon and her 1,001 gilded 
duplicates row upom row, but the 
most shimmeringly memorable of all 
was the Kankajuji—Temple of the 
Golden Pavilion—painstakingly re- 
built and regilded after destruction 
by fire in 1950. Elegant at the edge 


of a placid pond, it is part of the 
local Zen Buddhist conclave, a sect 
whose complex precepts have been 
interpreted by bearded and ambi- 
tionless young men in America to 
mean the embracement of all that 
unemployment compensation can 
buy, the cult of the idol Idle. A more 
profound understanding, and an ex- 
cellent accessory to guide books, is 
The Temple of the Golden Pavilion, 
a novelization of the shrine’s unhap- 
py arsonist, by Yukio Mishima, one 
of Japan’s most popular and prolific 
authors. 

Ancient Kyoto strives hard to re- 
tain its classic past, much of which 
is viewable only on the Japan 
Travel Bureau’s splendid night 
tour, a three-and-a-half-hour, $5.56 
outing that attracts twenty or more 
Japanese for every alien. In fascina- 
tion, you'll watch an elaborately 
costumed tayu girl, one of seven left 
in Japan, prepare tea with proper 
ceremonial rites and then, her smile 
exposing correctly blackened teeth, 
depart with a torturous walk on 
high wooden shoes accompanied by 
two tiny, doll-faced attendants. 
You'll wind up your excursion with 
a typical saki-and-tidbits geisha 
party, but midway, in a Buddhist 
temple where an Empress once 
stayed when her palace burned, 
you'll sit shoeless beside a lovely 
young girl, an exquisite garden visi- 
ble from the room, entranced by her 
serious-faced playing of the koto, a 
thirteen-stringed instrument resem- 
bling a long, floor-set harp. Silent 
Japanese eye wistfully this represen- 
tation of a dying era, and our own 
contemplation of such artful seren- 
ity was disturbed only by our dear 
countrymen with their determined 
babbling and flashbulbing. 

Once, we were told, every Japa- 
nese girl learned koto playing, flow- 
er arrangement and tea ceremonials 
to be considered eligible for mar- 
riage. No more. Now, at best, han- 
dling piano, patter and pop seem 
sufficient. Even in Kyoto’s brightly 
lit Gion district, where geishas still’ 
flourish, we noticed the intense 
curiosity created amongst Western- 
clad Japanese when one of the girls, 
clad in her give-away garb, stepped 
out on the street. You’ll find many 
such cultural overlappings in this 
spree-wheeling section. 
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Although the hillside Miyako, a 
short cab ride from the center of 
town, is Kyoto’s ace hotel, we pre- 
ferred the tucked-away Tawaraya 
Inn. Smaller and less showy than 
Beppu’s Showaen, it nevertheless, 


like all Japanese inns, contains in- 
terior touches of graceful beauty— 


Brock gardens, plants, tiny bridges— 


and our handsome room faced a 


perfect garden carefully designed to 
appear far larger than it actually 


was. Rates are around $6.00 to $9.00, 
and meals, served in your room, in- 


> expensive. 


Kyoto is justifiably famed for its 


craft shops, especially artistic dolls 
-—available everywhere but perhaps 


particularly appealing at K. Fujii— 


and, most importantly, wood-block 
prints. Next door to Amita, which 


has wonderful silver jewelry at 
_ equally wonderful low prices, easiest 


print house to find is Uchida but we 
far preferred Mikumo across town. 
Here, in a side-lane setting, you'll 
find its large shop filled with high- 
quality prints, cards and even un- 


usual stationery. Prices naturally 


vary, size of course among the 


factors, but literally hundreds of 


- works are available for $2.00 and 


less. In Mikumo’s workshop, you 
can also watch artists making the 
fine prints. And we'd also recom- 
mend that you search out the unad- 
vertised Red Lantern, in the Gion 
district, where we purchased a bril- 
liant creation by well-known Kiyos- 
hi Saito. 

Extend your Kyoto encampment 
for at least a day to visit nearby Na- 
ra, an hour away by regular train 
or just 35 minutes by electric rail- 
way past oxen-plowed fields and rice 
paddies. Japan’s first capital, Nara 
is a restful town and sturdy-legged 


sightseers can inspect major points 


in around four hours afoot. There 
are set tours, of course, as well 


as guides with an assortment of ve- 
_hicles available for easier coverage. 
Walking, we circled first around 


Sarusawa Pond, a pleasant place to 
view the Kofukuji Temple ground’s 
rebuilt 165-foot pagoda first erected 
in 730. By the temple, tame deer laze 
for food and photos, but a short dis- 
tance beyond is Nara Park whose 
1,250 green acres are animated by 
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more lively deer prancings. Pene- 
trate through the cedar-thick woods 
to the park’s east rim and you'll dis- 
cover the Kasuga Shrine foursome, 
established in 768 and mushroomed 
with thousands of stone lanterns. 
There, we padded curiously behind 
a quartet of white-robed, wooden- 
shoed priests and observed their 
solemn collection of offerings left at 
a steep-stepped shrine, their squat- 
ting, open-eyed prayers or contem- 
plation and then, as they returned 
to the main building, their _out- 
bursts of laughter and joshing, like 
kids out of school. Lingering, we 
edged ever closer to an open-sided 
room when a group of Japanese men 
gathered quietly to sit on the tatami, 
and watched engrossed as two young 
girls, in flowing red and white dress, 
performed three short dances in del- 
icate precision to samisen accom- 
paniment. As an elderly priest be- 
gan a sermon-like chant, we drifted 
away, to other of the park’s gate- 
ways, shrines and strange structures. 
Most notable was the Todaiji ‘Tem- 
ple where, in the world’s largest 
wooden building, sits the biggest 
bronze statue on earth, the Great 
Buddha or Daibutsu, dark, dust- 
laden, dramatic, its 53.5-foot height 
capping even Kamakura’s colossus. 
Don't fail to walk around in back of 
the Buddha, though, to see an odd 
array of god-fiend figures. 

At some point in your wanders, 
a rewarding rest may be made for 
lunch—not after 2:00 p.m.—or din- 
ner at the surprisingly spacious Na- 
ra Hotel before returning to Kyoto. 

Catch a train from Kyoto at pre- 
cisely 10:06 a.m. and you'll be in 
Gifu promptly at 12:05 p.m. These 
times are so exact because the Japa- 
nese National Railways unvaryingly 
makes them so. With incredible effi- 
ciency, JNR stopwatches its sched- 
ules to the second. We took short 
dashes and long runs, including the 


crack Tsubame express, and not, 


once was an arrival or departure as 
much as a minute off. And all along 
its routes, stations are clearly 
marked in English as well as Japa- 
nese—plus notation of your next 
stop. Fares are remarkably low and 
second-class seating eminently satis- 
factory—first-class is plain luxury. 
We sometimes traveled quick hops 
by third, too, and found no reason 


for complaint. Indeed, sending a 
raft of self-pitying U. S. railroad ex- 
ecutives to study the JNR manage- 
ment seems urgently in order. 

Once in Gifu, you’d be wise to 
sign in at the riverside Nagaragawa 
Hotel, whose rates, single or double, 
run about $3.00 to $6.00 per person, 
enjoy an inexpensive lunch in din- 
ing room or on the terrace, and then 
amble in fifteen minutes or so to a 
cable-car station for an aerial lift 
up Kinkazan Mountain. There, 
youll find an ancient castle, cafe 
and rustic walks in the hills, more 
than one rough path leading to se- 
cluded shrines. You'll also get a 
truly gorgeous view of Gifu and 
environs. Save time for a shopping 
expedition on the pleasant town’s 
main streets—twenty minutes from 
the Nagaragawa by tram—where 
you can ride a department store's 
roof-top roller coaster or, more like- 
ly, buy some unusual colored 
lanterns, Gifu’s specialty. Mainly, 
though, you’ll look forward to the 
evening, if it’s rainless and there’s 
no full moon. On such nights, Gifu 
gets giddy over cormorant fishing. 
For under a dollar, you can board 
the hotel party boat which joins 
scores of others, mainly picnicking. 
Japanese groups—so eat early or pre- 
pare to buy snacks from floating 
shops—that line up awaiting deep 
darkness. Till then, there’s a con- 
tagious festive mood along the rows 
of beached boats—fireworks are 
flashed skyward, dancing geisha-girl 
floats sail past, lanterns are swung 
out in sparkling brightness and 
basket-hooded beggars playing reed 


instruments wade around seeking; 


alms. Then down the River Nagara 
come the six fishing boats, flame- 
burning braziers held aloft, a grass- 
skirted, helmeted bowsman clutch- 
ing lines tied to the throats of 
twelve birds plunging under the wa- 
ter to catch quantities of ayu. As the 
cormorants gobble up the swarms of 
fire-attracted fish, the boatmen hoist 
the birds aboard and empty their 
gorged, rope-tightened gullets. All 
the party boats push out from shore 
as the fishermen approach, and by 
good luck our craft came almost 
within arm’s length of the flutter- 
ing, flashing action, an_ eerie, 
strangely exciting experience as we 
slid beside the swift scramble of the 
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travel book selection 


Vivid Book Sheds New Light On Ancient Africa 


THE 
LOST CITIES 
OF AFRICA 


BASIL DAVIDSON 


A NYONE interested in Africa, 
archeology, anthropology or 
history will have a field day 

with Basil Davidson’s The Lost 

Cities of Africa (Atlantic-Little, 

Brown; Boston / Toronto; 366 pages; 

photographs, maps, line drawings) . 

This is not a warmed-over report on 

the thoroughly explored cultures 


of Mediterranean Africa. Instead, , 


Davidson has viewed the almost un- 
known kingdoms of Africa south of 
‘the Sahara. If you are at ease with 
Sumer and Babylon, Angkor and 
Chichen-Itza, you will want to test 
your tongue and understanding on 
Punt and Kush, Ghana (the origi- 
inal, not the latter-day reincarna- 
tion), Zimbabwe and Mapungu- 
bwe. 

This is the first book to survey 
Africa in the light of recent archeo- 
logical discoveries. And though 
Davidson is no stranger to the huge 
continent himself—with two _pre- 
vious books on the subject to his 
-credit—intense archeological inter- 
est in Africa is so very recent that 
The Lost Cities’ considerable biblio- 
graphy in the main cites technical 
works published during the 1950s. 
In the next few years we can certain- 
ly expect more popularizations of 
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what the pros are now finding, but 
for some time to come, Davidson has 
the only game in town. 

And he plays his hand vigorously. 
The Lost Cities sends preconcep- 
tions toppling like pins in a bowling 
alley, but avoids gilding the truth 
with partisan overstatement: 

“Africa south of the Sahara con- 
tributed in no small measure to the 
great civilizations of the Nile Val- 
ley; but south of the Nile Valley it 
no more enjoyed in antiquity what 
modern convention has agreed to 
call a high civilization than did 
northern Europe or northern Amer- 
ica, and for reasons, perhaps, which 
may not be altogether different 
from one another.” 

In painting this canvas of African 


culture, Davidson happily cannot: 


avoid filling the interstices between 
major characters and great histori- 
cal movements with odd bits of in- 
formation and ingratiating minor 
figures. The medieval Arab traveler 
and historian Ibn Battuta wanders 
in and out these pages with com- 
ment on commerce and social or- 
ganization invariably accompanied 
by remarks to the effect that “the 
women are exceedingly beautiful” 
or “the females are of surpassing 
beauty.”” And surely no Westerner 
can avoid musing over Davidson’s 
report of Chinese maritime contacts 
with Malindi and other African 
kingdoms, abruptly squelched by a 
shift in court politics and a prohibi- 
tion against building the huge, 
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multimasted ocean-going junks long 
before the caravels of Portugal and 
galleons of Spain broke the mold of 
European insularity to begin the 
colonization of Africa and the 
Americas. 

But the author’s major thesis is 
that Africa developed numerous im- 
portant cultures led by powerful 
dynastic kings during the period our 
Europe-oriented histories call Me- 
dieval. As often as not, they wrote 
their own language using Arabic 
characters as we use Roman. In 
1067, a year after William the Con- 
queror invaded Saxon England, the 
king of Ghana could field an army 
of 200,000 men, more than 40,000 
of them armed with bow and arrow. 
It took the armies of expansionist 
Islam—who penetrated to the gates 
of Vienna, remember—no less than 
fourteen years to subdue Ghana. 
And Ghana is back. All Africa is re- 
turning to African control in these 
last years of colonialism. The Lost 
Cities traces the complex, newly- 
discovered bases on which, surely, 
the new cultures will develop.—K.G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


_] Please send me The Lost Cities of Africa at the special Club mem- 
bership price of $5.50 clothbound. Remittance is enclosed. 
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splashing birds greedily grabbing 
fish in the spark-showering firelight. 
When calm again comes, you laugh 
and sit back with your companions 
for more food and drink but some- 
what shaken by this swift spectacle 
you've almost unbelievingly * ob- 
served. 

Had we known how scenic Gifu 
was we'd have planned a longer 
stay, at least for a boat trip down the 
river, but next day we entrained 
for Tokyo, zipping past a parade of 
picturesque views on a truly won- 
derful lengthy ride, for another 
night’s nip ups in Nippon’s capital. 
In the morning, at 9:21, we rail- 
roaded out again, reaching, at 11:05 
a.m., Odawara, gateway to magnifi- 
cent and expansive Fuji Hakone 
National Park. Connecting at the 
station is a cable car which crawls 
up through thrilling, gorge-gashed 
vistas to hill-hung Miyanoshita in 
45 minutes. At 1,377 feet above sea 
level, cool Miyanoshita is a small 
but popular summer resort, and its 
aristocrat among accommodations 
is the venerable Fujiya Hotel where 
royalty and famed figures have been 
registering since 1898. Of Japanese 
design, including a pagoda, but with 
Western rooms pegged from $3.00 
to‘$12.30 per person, the Fujiya has 
lush gardens containing brooks, 
bridges, waterfalls, a genuine old 
mill and an outdoor swimming 
pool. Inside, guests roam the huge 
hotel’s corridors in search of their 
unnumbered, flower-named rooms, 
prowl in the gift shops, plunge into 
any of several family-size Japanese 
baths, or gather in game rooms. 
Across the road, the Fujiya’s Kikka- 
so, an ex-Imperial villa, serves spe- 
cial sukiyaki dinners in Japanese 
style. 

In all, the hush-toned, dignified 
Fujiya has an impressive layout and 
manifold facilities, but ten taxi min- 
utes up the mountain a charm-laden 
challenger, not yet in most guides, 
has arisen: the resplendent Hotel 
Kowakien. With 68 Western-style 
rooms and 98 of Japanese design in 
modern, separate structures, and 
tariffs running around $3.50 to 
$13.00 per person daily, it’s a young- 
minded, radiant resort, designed by 
the architect who created New 
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York’s Motel on the Mountain. If 
the Fujiya errs in Jolling on its 
laurels, in a few years the lustrous 
Kowakien may well have captured 
all its customers. 

Mountainous Miyanoshita has 
endless opportunities for rambles 
and rides in the area. Don’t overlook 
Dogashima, a totally Japanese re- 
sort perched above and alongside 
rock-strewn Hayakawa River, Ten 
minutes afoot from the Fujiya, a 
tiny aerial cable car will whisk you 
down to Dogashima’s depths. Even 
closer, in appealing seclusion, is the 
Naraya Hotel, which looked to us 
the most intriguing of the Japanese 
inns in the vicinity. 

Ranging farther,-yet within noon- 
to-dinner hours, we took a bus in 
front of the Fujiya for a hill-climb- 
ing 40-minute ride to Mount Ko- 
magatake where a railcar hoisted us 
to its 4,452-foot peak and a stupen- 


Fire-blazing braziers attract fish snagged by 


throat-choked cormorants on river at Gifu. 


dous view that shrinks Lake Ashi— 
commonly called Lake Hakone—to 
pond size. A semi-circular hotel 
crowning this crest, then under con- 


struction, may now be open. There’s 


a weather-aged shrine adjacent—and 
also a skating rink which during our 
dawdling emitted Calypso music. 
Descending, we took another bus 
to Hakonemachi village where the 
lakeside Hakone Hotel is pleasant 
for refreshment. We’d planned tak- 
ing a ferry there across Lake Ashi to 
Umijiro but having lingered too 
long at Komagatake we missed the 
final 4:30 p.m. sailing—thank you, 
guidebook writers of America—so 
we settled for a twenty-minute mo- 
torboat spin that was nonetheless 
impressive on the dark-blue waters 
surrounded by glorious-green moun- 
tains. Then, again by bus, we trav- 


ersed in about 45 scenic minutes the 
eight winding miles back to Miyano: 
shita. ~ 

For this complete circuit, costing 
under $1.00, we purchased point-to- 
point tickets from the Fujiya branch 
of the top-notch Japan Travel Bu. 
reau. Don’t attempt this outing 
without such coupons, which lis! 
each destination in Japanese and 
English—invaluable for showing 
passersby to learn just where you 
next bus or boat is boarded. 

‘Neither from Komagatake’s crest 
nor Ashi’s edge had Mount Fuj 
loomed or been reflected as ordered 
by all travel folders, so we com 
mandeered a car with driver, fon 
about a dime under $18.00, to make 
a closer call on this stubborn, cloud. 
swirled sight. Over narrow unpaved 
roads at times, through jungle-like 
woods oddly reminiscent of Jamai 
ca, past acres of tea plantations and 
rice paddies crawling with conical. 
hatted workers, into fascinating vil. 
lages such as forested, lakeside Yam: 
anaka filled with excursioning 
school children and vacationists, the 
dramatic, 45-mile, three-hour trif 
to the Fuji View Hotel was enjoy: 
able every inch, except for the 
awaited lookout point at Long Tail 
Pass from which Fujiyama persisted 
in obscuring herself. 

After seeing the lower bulk ol 
Mount Fuji from great distances 
her size and nearness from the Fuji 
View Hotel come with. tingling im: 
pact. Hoping clouds would mean: 
while clear, we lunched at the hotel 
set magnificently between the gigan 
tic peak and exquisite Lake Ka 
waguchi. A weekend here for rest 
and water sports, in one of the most 
enticing locales we’ve ever seen 
would be wondrous: We shortened 


- our stroll through the grounds, how 


ever, to return and face Fuji. Cloud: 
whirled away from her snowy side: 
but hid her crest. Twenty minute: 
went by but still her pinnacle failec 
to appear. And nobody believes u: 
but, partly conscious of our drows 
ing but impatient driver, we bowec 
low, hands together, and said, “Re 
veal thyself O Sacred One’’—anc 
three minutes later there she stooc 
in all her marshmallow-sundae rich 
ness, snow-capped cone against clear 
blue sky, an immaculate unveiling 
that warrants half a world’s wander 
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HE WIDESPREAD Grapetree Bay 

Hotel on St. Croix, U.S. Virgin 

Islands, opened in December 
to become the island’s largest resort. 
Built at a cost of $2,500,000, the 
new Caribbean inn accommodates 
210 guests in cottage units. For the 
period January 9 through April 15, 
rates run $44.00, $48.00 and $52.00 
daily for two persons on the modi- 
fied American plan. The Grapetree 
consists of one main unit, Sea Grape 
Terrace, plus 105 bedrooms in 35 
villas on a 300-acre.estate stretching 


for a mile along the sea. The hotel is 
approximately seven miles from 
Christiansted, capital of St. Croix. 
Sea Grape Terrace, the duplex cen- 
tral unit, adjoins a free-form pool 
and contains the lobby, dining room 
and coffee shop, cocktail lounge and 
additional bar. The villas consist of 
three bedrooms, each with private 
bath and separate entrance. Room 
service is provided by Volkswagen 
buses which are supplemented by 
two donkey-driven surreys to trans- 
port guests from the central unit. 


ODDS AND INNS . 


ALATIAL new Ritz Hotel opened 
Px Lisbon during November 
overlooking Edward VII Park. With 
300 guest rooms in fourteen stories, 
$7,000,000 structure has foot-thick 
stone walls, special handmade car- 
peting and much art work. Bath- 
rooms are marble, room ceilings 
over ten feet high, public rooms dec- 
orated in lavish manner. Single 
rooms with bath—including service 
charges, taxes and _ Continental 
breakfast—are pegged at $9.00- 
$17.00 daily; double rooms at $15-00- 
$26.00 daily. . . . Largest post-war 
hotel to be built in London will 
open late this year under Hotel 
Corp. of America operation. Still 
unnamed inn will have 326 rooms 
in eighteen stories, set aside one 
restaurant where roast beef only 
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will be served. ... August opening 
is planned for Dallas Marriott 
Motor Hotel with 300 rooms spread 
over eight-acre tract. Hostelry will 
feature drive-in registration, en- 
abling guests to pick their room 
from color transparencies, be guided 
to their selection by guides on 
bicycles. . Marrakesh Hotel at 
Ochos Rios, Jamaica, is slated to 
open January 15 with accommoda- 


- tions for 400 guests in 215 split-level 


villas and lanai suites. Overlooking 
the beach, multi-level inn has all 
levels connected to pool area by ele- 
vator. .. . New tourist development 
planned for Roqueta, a jungle is- 
land in Acapulco Bay, will feature 
luxury hotel, museum of marine 
life, theatre, shopping center, sus- 
pension bridge to the mainland. 


EUROPE BOUND? 


Then here’s the book to help you get 
ready for your trip! Written by 
an experienced traveler, EUROPE 
IN A SUITCASE gives invalu- 
able advice about clothes, pass- 
ports, shipboard life, foreign car 
rentals, etc. It diagrams the 
packing of your suitcase, includes 
a schedule to follow before you 
leave home. The sooner you read 
it, the more time and money 
you'll save! Send today for the 
Fifth Revised Hdi- 

tion . . . it’s just 1- 


Pp 
MRS. MURIEL W. SCUDDER © 2 
241 ABBEY ROAD 
MANHASSET, NEW YORK ° 


MY WIFE'S 
FLORIDA IDEA 
PAID OFF! 


Am I glad my 
wife is the curious 
type! When _ she 
heard about Cape 
Coral, Florida she 
-sent for the facts. 


, 1 read them too. We 
__ soon discovered why 

so many people are 
Z thrilled about this 
S ) Plorida paradise—as 
a place for future residence, for 
job and business opportunities, for 
eare-free retirement, or for sound 
investment. 


We decided to go ahead with a 
Cape Coral waterfront homesite. 
And it paid off fast! Within a few 
months after we made our down 
payment the value of our land almost 
DOUBLED! But we’re not going to 
sell. We’re looking forward to en- 
joying the best years of our lives at 
Cape Coral. 


This experience is not unusual. 
Send for the amazing Cape Coral 
Story and you'll SEE FOR YOUR- 
SELF! Everything for a bright new 
future and happy living is yours 
at this “waterfront 
wonderland” — in- 
cluding delightful 
climate the year 
’round. The impor- 
tant thing is to get 
the facts. Act now! 


CAPE CORAL, DEPT. TR-1 

5120 BISCAYNE BLVD. | 
MIAMI, | 
Please rush my FREE copy of “The Cape 
in full color. | 


FLORIDA 


| 

| Coral Story” 
| Name... 

| 
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JAPAN 


Content, we drowsed a little our- 
selves in the car headed back to Mi- 
yanoshita, and by the time we passed 
through the first village on return, 
Fuji had faded away again. 

From Miyanoshita we swung back 
to Tokyo through crowded, tacky 
Atami, a honeymoon heartland 
prized by many Japanese but our 
only real disappointment in Japan. 

We saved to the last Tokyo's 
twinkling tiara: Nikko National 
Park. All but the Japanese seem to 
ignore the fact that this rich region 
ranges 206,665 acres over four pre- 
fectures crowded with spas, smooth- 
coned mountains, impressive lakes, 
hot springs, fish-filled rivers and 
concomitant vacation facilities in 
addition to. the sacred shrine center 
alongside the town of Nikko itself. 
It is to this historic heart that visi- 
tors flock from curiosity and natives 
from devotion, catching swift trains 
that tear out of Tokyo on approxi- 
mate two-hour trips, from Asakusa 
station by private railroad—Tobu 
Electric—and from Central or Ueno 
stations on Japan National Rail- 
ways. 

From line’s end at Nikko, you can 
catch a trolley for a five-minute ride 
or, better, walk uphill about fifteen 
minutes along the town’s main 
street, past rows of shops, to the first 
singular sight, the 93-foot Sacred 
Bridge of vermilion-painted wood 
that’ arches over Daiya River. Al- 
most hidden on a hill above the 
bridge is the spacious Kanaya Hotel, 
Japanese in design but Western in 
mode, a pleasant place for a snack 
or a stay. Accommodations are $3.00 
daily, up. On foot from here, you 
can wander into the shrine-studded 
woods and inspect, in approximate- 
ly three hours, the main buildings 
of this sacred sector—Rinnoji Tem- 
ple, the area’s keystone Toshogu 
Shrine, nearby Futaarasan Shrine 
and the Daiyuin Mausoleum plus 
their adjacent structures of impres- 
sive import such as the Niomon 
Gate, Five-Storied Pagoda, Yomei- 
mon Gate and Treasure Museum. 
To hold down the confusion, multi- 
ticket sheets are purchasable at your 
first halt, granting you entry to the 
various sites. 
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For full background and surfeit- 
ing statistics, you should have a de- 
tailed guide, such as the Japan 
Tourist Association’s free How to 
See Nikko, and we won't bludgeon 
you with a digest version here. In- 
deed, no enumeration of Nikko’s 
structures can encompass its endless 
enchantment. Its fluted-roof build- 
ings, bright with gold and vermil- 
ion, its famed and elaborate deco- 
rations, its oddities such as a Crying 
Dragon that echoes your wish- 
winged clap in the Buddhist Hon- 
jido, its toriis of bronze and granite 
and wood, its gaudy gates covered 
in peculiar carvings, its celebrated 
evil-shunning simians and Leaping 
Lions and Sleeping: Cat, its artifacts 
—all these, so inextricably interlaced 
by history and religion, intrigue in- 
tensely because of their soft and 
timeless setting. Moss overlays stone 
stairways, mist webs across avenues 


Hie 


Sunlight Gate of elaborate Toshugu Shrine 
ranks high among Nikko's famed structures. 


of dark green trees, motion possesses 
a monument as sunlight shifts and 
the structure slides away again into 
the forested background. You trudge 
away, inevitably defeated by the 
area’s enormity, only to look behind 
you once again, forgetful of the long 
flights of steps you've climbed, the 
yards and yards you've walked, and 
momentarily consider not a return 
but an encampment. 
Only an indifferent but advanc- 
ing clock compels continuation to 
Lake Chuzenji, another of Nikko’s 
glories. By bus, you climb 4,194 feet 
above sea level in 50 memorable 
minutes along Irohazaka Highway, 
rounding 30 steep switchbacks. A 
stop is made at Kegon Waterfall 
where you take an elevator down to 


gn 


a tunnel that leads to a balcony for 


close-in viewing of the 330-foot cas- 
cade. Returning to the road, you can 
walk to Chuzenji village in about 
five minutes, and facing the large 
lake is the gardened Lakeside Hotel, 
an excellent oasis for lunch or din- 
ner and ideal as headquarters for a 
stay in this region. Lake Chuzenji, 
about fifteen miles in circumfer- 
ence, is constantly active in summer 
with boating and other water 


_ sports. 


_You.can now retrace your route 


~ to Nikko, but we suggest you take a 


bus to Akechidaira—ten minutes— 
for a magnificent panorama that in- 
cludes the twisting Irohazaka you 
ascended. An aerial cablecar at 
Akechidaira will swing you another 
1,000 feet to an even higher observa- 
tion: point. Next catch a cable rail- 
way down to Umagaeshi, reached in 
ten minutes, and from there you can 
return to Nikko by street car—rattly 
but fun—or bus in about half an 
hour. This roundabout return is re- 
plete with extra scenic delights but 
unless you're escorted by a native of 
Nippon don’t fail to have your des- 
tination points in Japanese. 
Speeding back to the capital, 
you'll try to doze but you'll keep 
seeing the kimonoed women purify- 
ing themselves at Nikko’s Sacred 
Cistern, the black-coated schoolboys 
skidding to sudden solemnity before 
a shrine, the swarms of shoeless 
sightseers padding devotedly along 
the galleries of Yomeimon’s Inner 
Court, and the incredible creations 
of an ancient, complex culture. And 
we think you'll arrive in tempestu- 
ous Tokyo this time with new-found 
awareness of Japan’s current pat- 
tern of paradoxes, a nation where 
blue jeans are outmoding obis, 


where warring samurais long set 


the scene that now sees even ciga- 
rettes labeled—in _English-Hope 
and Peace, where Buddhist-taught 
youths almost idolize America, 
where workers imitate U.S. clothing 
styles but delight in slipping off 
shoes whenever possible. Perhaps no 
nation has undergone such social 
upheaval in so short a time as Japan. 
Scrambled eggs may never supplant 
sukiyaki but the country’s present 
flux gives added fascination to its 
fabled finery. Make the jump to 
Japan. Japan is jumpin’.@ 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Travel Plans for 1960 


S$ THAT new calendar for 1960 goes up 
on your wall, it’s a good time to 
pause and consider your travel 

plans for the year. Within the time and 
budget available to you, you might first 
decide if you would prefer trips on long 
weekends, vacations broken into two or 
three segments of a week each or whether 
you like much better the experiences ob- 
tained on one long trip. 

_ Your travel goals, too, are important. 
Perhaps the most appealing relaxation to 
you would be an exploration of the sig- 
nificant historical sites found in your 
state. Others may eye a foreign locale, and 
pile up their pennies saved by remaining 
at home on long weekends for a more re- 
warding, to them, distant trip. Either way, 
you'll reach your goal and bring true a 
dream. > 

By deciding now where you'd like to go 
* in 1960 you can also build a storehouse of 
advance information. Nothing is more 
time-wasting than arrival in a strange 


place with only superficial knowledge of 
it. By assembling data in advance, you 
will learn what aspects most appeal to you 
and be able to arrange your stay fruitful- 
ly, spending extra hours at points of par- 
ticular interest rather than rushing to 
every site and thus see none at leisurely 
length. 

Another advantage in planning 1960's 
travels now is that you can consult the 
calendar in connection with other infor- 
mation and arrange to be on hand for an 
especially novel festival or event. 

By proper planning, calendar in hand, 
right now, you can make 1960 your happi- 
est travel year. @ 


Nb 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In m opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 
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VAGABOND 
CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


“Sie 


Twilight scenes like this sunrise vista of mountain and lake allow wide variation in exposure. 


F YOU VISUALIZE a “dream” cam- 
era to make picture-taking easi- 
er, your hopes are being realized 

in models of electric-eye cameras 
which automatically adjust expo- 
sure. You don’t have to worry what 
lens opening to use—about all you 
haye to do is point the camera and 
press a button. The only trouble 
when you aim the camera is that 
you may not see the picture as you 
want it. You have to move in for 
a closeup, or back up to get more 
of the scenery. Or you may insert 
a. wide-angle or telephoto lens, if 
you have the additional lenses and 
the time to make the change. 

In professional motion pictures, 
the problem is solved by using a 
variable lens. It is so constructed 
that the focal length may be 
changed by merely moving a lever. 
The Zoom lens, as it is called, gives 
the effect of Z-O-O-M-I-N-G right 
up to the subject. It is often used 
on television, where your vision 
seems to walk rjght into a scene and 
converge on one face or other de- 
tail. The lens also can zoom back, 
and slowly enlarge the area until 
an entire room or a wide landscape 
comes into view. 

Zoom lenses recently have become 
available for 16 mm and 8mm cam- 
eras and I predict you eventually 
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will see zoom lenses for still cam- 
eras. It will be especially advanta- 
geous for travel photography, and 
in candid work, where it is incon- 
venient to carry several lenses, or 
there isn’t time to change lenses. 
The cost of a Zoom lens for a still 
camera will not be too expensive 
if considered in comparison with 
the present cost of purchasing a set 
of three precision lenses. At least 
one manufacturer already has made 
considerable progress with the de- 
sign of a Zoom lens for still cameras. 

For movie fans, the ‘““dream’”’ ¢am- 
era of the future is already here. 
Newest of the automatic movie 
cameras is the Kodak Zoom 8mm 
camera. A lever changes the focal 
length of the lens from wide angle 
(9mm) to normal (13mm) or tele- 
photo (24mm). You can make a 
zoom shot—moving continuously 
from a wide-angle scene to a closeup. 
Or you can set the lens for the wide- 
angle normal or telephoto positions 
—or anywhere in between. 

In situations where your location 
is fixed, it enables otherwise un- 
attainable shots. You can shoot a 
closeup of fish being played on a 
line, or a dramatic football touch- 
down play. You can’t run behind 
the ball carrier, but the lens can 
zoom up right behind him. 


New Variable Lenses Let 


A few years ago, a “dream” cam- 
era like this would have seemed as 


unattainable as a trip to the moon. — 


The lens is fixed focus, but under 
sunlight conditions (f/8 to £/5.6) 
the depth of focus is adequate as 
close as two feet (wide angle set- 
ting) , three and a half feet (normal 
lens setting) , and eleven feet (with 
telephoto setting) . 

The camera’s telescopic viewfind- 
er outlines the field of view at each 
lens setting. You see all three frames 
in the finder. When making a Zoom 
shot, or at any setting between the 
standard ones, it is fairly easy to in- 
terpolate visually as you slide the 
lens from wide angle to telephoto. 

The Kodak Zoom 8 ($139.50 in- 
cluding lens) has additional fea- 
tures such as drop-in loading, and 
a viewfinder eyepiece which is ad- 
justable to individual eye require- 
ments. A built-in exposure meter 
automatically adjusts the f/1.9 lens 
for correct exposure in sun or 
shade. It may be put on manual 
control for special conditions, as 
when shooting backlighted subjects 
against a bright sky. Under this 
situation, unless you want black 
silhouettes, you take a closeup read- 
ing of the subject and set the lens 
manually before backing up to film 
the picture. 

For some existing 8mm cameras, 
Zoom lenses are available, but their 


tab is in the $150 price class for 


lens alone. Movies, often, are easier 
to take than stills. If you shoot 
enough film, you can easily discard 
the superfluous scenes, and edit the 
best footage into a telling trav- 
elogue. Most pictures, whether on 


a vacation trip or in the back yard, 
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You Zoom In For Closeups, Back Off For Vista Views While Standing Still! 


are taken to impress friends and 
‘relatives. What can do it more 
dramatically than motion pictures? 
For beginners, a new booklet—just 
out—is Better Movies in Color (35 
cents). Every movie maker also 
should have How to Make Good 
Home Movies , ($1.00). These are 
available in photo stores or from 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, 
New York. 


Millimeter Moods 


Eight or sixteen? This is another 
perennial question. Whether to 
buy an 8mm or 16mm camera is 
‘decided by two chief considerations 
—the size of your audience and ‘size 
of your film budget. Professionally, 
16mm fulfills a variety of purposes 
including industrial films, televi- 
‘sion, and lecture travelogues. In 
fact, with precision cameras and 
improved films, 16mm has invaded 
_ the sacred precincts of areas pre- 
viously reserved for professional 
35mm _ production. With a 16mm 
camera, if you get unusual shots on 
your travels, or if you plan it so, 
they may be useful for lectures, for 
television and possibly even to be 


blown up to 35mm size for theatri- . 


, cal use or sale as stock footage, as- 
suming the standard camera speed 
of 24 frames per second. 

For most amateur uses, with a 


home audience of a dozen or so, 


8mm is perfectly adequate. For a 
larger audience, a larger screen, 
larger image and larger film is ad- 
‘visable. The camera cost is about 
‘the same for amateur 8mm and 
l6mm equipment of comparable 
quality. In the film cost, however, 
there is a pronounced difference. 
Sixteen millimeter film costs about 
three times as much as the 8mm. 
This may not be important if you 
shoot only a few rolls of film a 
year. The 16mm film is easier to 
edit, it is available in different 
emulsions, and may be sound- 
stripped for adding a magnetic 
sound track. 
_ The film sizes are illustrated in 
the diagram, which is actual size. 
If you have a scale handy, you 
can see that 35 millimeters is ap- 
proximately 13% inches. The same 
| size is used in motion picture cam- 
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eras and in 35mm still cameras. 
Most 8mm cameras use film of 
16mm width which is slit after 
processing. The sprocket holes, of 
course, are different. 


Sunrise and Sunset Scenes 


A lake, a fisherman and a snow- 
capped mountain peak—what a 
combination for a colorful sunrise 
or sunset scene, especially if there 
are a few clouds. The changing hues 
of pink and blue in the water, sky 
and the snow are food enough for 
a series of progressive shots. Peo- 
ple and/or tree branches help frame 
the scene. Even in black-and-white 
you can get dramatic shots. 

There really is no such thing as 
“correct” exposure at this time. 
“Overexposure” yields lighter hues, 
and “underexposure’ darker hues. 
You can get a variety of effects, and 
elicit “ohs” and “ahs” from your 
friends. The city skyline can be as 
colorful as a mountain lake. Look 
for scenes that include mostly sky, 


estern Equatorial and 
_ Southern Africa. 


See your travel agent, 
or write to: 


MEMBER OF LAG Tox 


FRENCH AIRL INES 


3 NORTH AMERICAN OFFICE: 2, BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, NEW RS 


snow or water as these reflect the 
sun’s hues. Avoid large dark areas 
as they reproduce black and color- 
less. Average exposure for a sun- 
set or sunrise sky, with Kodachrome 
(ASA 10) in either a still or movie 
camera would be: 


15 minutes before sundown £/5.6 
5 minutes before sundown f/4 
At sundown £/2.8 

Up to 15 minutes after £/2 


The above would be at 1/25 sec- 
ond, or at sixteen frames with movie 
camera. It is for a clear sky. If 
clouds cover the sky, open two stops: 


15 minutes before sundown [/2.8 
5 minutes before sundown f/2 


At sundown {/2 
at 1/10 second or 8 frames 
Up to 15 minutes after £/2 


at 1/5 second or 4 frames 


A tripod or other firm support 
is desirable for the slow speeds. If 
your lens is not £/2, use its largest 
aperture and compensate with ap- 
propriately longer exposure. 


UNION AEROMARITIME DE TRANSPORT 


_ CABLE ADDRESS: TELEUAT TEL: WHITEHALL 3-0155 
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Children's Museum at Forth Worth, Texas, is largest, most modern of numerous U.S. halls especially designed to teach, entertain small-fry. 


HATEVER the reason—sput- - 
niks in the sky or just winter 


weather all around—an un- 
precedented interest in junior mu- 
seums and youth nature centers is 
being reported throughout the 
United States. Small fry—as well as 
adults—are being impressed with the 
artistic, cultural and historical facets 
of America’s life. At many nature 
centers, children are fascinated by 
animals and birds in their little 
cages. The youthful visitors are 
thrilled as they are permitted to 
fondle rabbits, deodorized skunks 
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BY SANDO BOLOGNA 


and chubby chipmunks. Some of the 
larger nature centers feature observ- 
atories where children scan the 
skies through reflector telescopes. 
At some centers, there are pint-sized 
planetariums where lectures are 
given on the galaxies. 

There are 92 junior museums and 
nature centers in 27 states and 
Washington, D.C. Virtually none of 
them charge admission, and are 
usually open daily from 9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m., but on Sundays just in 
the afternoon only. Many close on 
one day a week, usually Monday. 


_ Junior museums are often gallery 


wings of older institutes. For ex- _ 


ample, in New York City the Junior 
Museum is physically linked with 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Other great museums with affiliated 
junior branches include the Balti- 
more Museum of Art, the Newark 
Museum and the Denver Art Mu- 
seum. At Mystic Seaport, a re-creat- 
ed sea village in Connecticut, the 
Pynchon Junior Museum is housed 
in a bungalow building with old 
maritime items in handsome display 
cases. The Happy Isles Nature Cen- 
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Special facilities of junior museums 
make them popular for field trips 
by science, nature classes. 


ter is in a former fish hatchery build- 
ing at Yosemite National Park in 
California where it is under the aus- 
pices of the National Park Service. 

The Sacramento Junior Museum, 


housed in a large frame building on — 


the California State Fair Grounds, 
has been visited by well over a mil- 
lion people since it was opened in 
1951. Largest attendance is during 
the annual State Fair season. A 
_ variety of attractions are available, 
- including the natural history and 
conservation exhibit hall, 100-seat 
eon for science and nature 


lectures, glass-enclosed live museum 
room and planetarium. Another 
popular California place is the San 
Mateo County Junior Museum on 
the San Mateo Junior College cam- 
pus at Coyote Point. During the 
first four years, nearly 138,000 peo- 
ple went there for fun and knowl- 
edge. 

Fort Worth, Texas, boasts the 
most modern and largest junior mu- 
seum. Established with the coopera- 
tion of civic, nature and scientific 
groups, the $500,000 museum build- 
ing was opened in 1954. Four years 
later it was expanded with a $100,- 
000 wing. Meanwhile, the wonder- 
ful building has been patronized by 
more than 735,000 people. The 
planetarium drew 103,000 science- 
minded persons in three years. 

Often children guide their par- 
ents through the junior museums 
because they are familiar with the 
premises, having made field trips 
there in connection with classroom 
studies. For many parents, trips to 
these buildings are refresher sessions 
on raising pets, studying astronomy, 
taking nature-lore walks, participat- 
ing in bird-watching or trying ama- 
teur painting. 

The Lake Erie Junior Museum 


“was created because of the interests 


manifested among both children 
and adults. Temporary quarters 
were first established in the upstairs 
floor of a library at Bay Village, 
Ohio, but a new building has re- 
placed this arrangement. 

Children’s museums also provide 
happiness for many handicapped 
youngsters. A spastic child in Cali- 
fornia spoke his first word when he 
excitedly touched an opossum 
which was given to him at the San 
Mateo County Junior Museum. In 
some places, touch tours are ar- 
ranged for sightless children who 
handle exhibits, including animals. 
Mentally retarded children, too, 
often experience new joys during 
museum tours. 

California leads America with the 
largest number of museums, seven- 
teen being located in various parts 
of the state. Nearly 50'are in Eastern 
states, the leading areas being Con- 
necticut with ten and Massachusetts 
and New York, with eight each. 

Principal national organizations 
that aid and promote the junior mu- 


seum movement in the United 
States are the Nature Centers for 
Young America, Inc.; Friends of 
Children’s Museums, Inc.; Chil- 
dren’s Museum Section of American 
Association of Museums; Junior 
League and American Association 
of University Women. 

The Nature Centers for Young 
America, Inc., was known until 
February, 1959, as the National 
Foundation for Junior Museums. It 
was responsible for the organization 
and development of some 34 mu- 
seums in thirteen states since 1939. 

In planning to visit junior mu- 
seums, it’s a good idea to write for 
programs which will list special 
events that might be on while you 
are in the town. To obtain such in- 
formation, and for guidance on your 
travels, following is the latest listing 
of junior museums and _ youth 
nature centers across America. 


ALABAMA 
Children’s Museum, Montgomery Art 
Museum, 207 High St., Montgomery. 


ARIZONA 
Desert Ark Junior Museum, Arizona- 
Sonora Desert Museum, Tucson. 


Tucson Junior Museum—The Art Center, 
325 West Franklin St., Tucson. 


CALIFORNIA 

Diablo Junior Museum, Seven Hills 
Ranch, Walnut Creek. 

Fresno Junior Museum, 
Winery Avenue. 

Josephine D. Randall Junior Museum, 
Roosevelt Way and 16th Streets, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Junior Center of Arts, 3612 Webster St., 
Mosswood Playground, Oakland. 

Junior Museum, Santa Barbara Museum 
of Natural History, Santa Barbara. 

Junior Museum, Pasadena Art Institute, 
46 North Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena. 

Junior Museum of Marin, 76 Albert Park 
Lane, San Rafael. 

Happy Isles Nature Center, Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. 

Kingsburg Junior 
School, Kingsburg. 

Palo Alto Junior Museum, 1451 Middle- 
field Road, Palo Alto. 

Rotary Natural Science Center, Lakeside 
Park. Mailing Address: Oakland Park De- 
partment, 634 14th St., Oakland. 

Sacramento Junior Museum, 4500 Y 
Street, Sacramento. 

San Joaquin County Junior Museum, 
1305 North Occidental, Stockton. 

San Jose-Santa Clara County Junior Mu- 
seum, Alum Rock Park, San Jose. 

San Mateo County Junior Museum, 
Coyote Point, San Mateo. 

Santa Cruz Junior Museum, Santa Cruz. 

Wildcat Canyon Nature Lodge, Tilden 
Nature Area, Berkeley. 


COLORADO 
Children’s Museum, Denver Art Museum, 
1370 Bannock Street, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT 
Children’s Museum, Hawley Memorial 
Library, 28 High Street, New Britain. 


1944 North 


Museum, Lincoln 
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Hartford Children’s Museum, 609 Farm- 
ington Avenue, Hartford. 

Lutz Junior Museum, Waddell School, 
Broad Street, Manchester. 

Mattatuck Junior Museum, Mattatuck 
Historical Society Building, 119 West Main 
Street, Waterbury. 

New London County Children’s Museum, 
168 Mohegan Avenue, New London. 

Mystic Pynchon Junior Museum, The 
Marine Historical Association, Inc., Mystic. 

Stamford Children’s Museum, The Stam- 
ford Museum and Nature Center, High 
Ridge Road, Stamford. 

West Rock Nature Center, New Haven 
Park Commission, P. O. Box 2969, New 
Haven. 

Wonder Workshop Junior Museum, Inc., 
2185 Main St., Bridgeport. 

Mid-Fairfield County Youth Museum, 10 
Woodside Lane, Westport. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
“Rock Creek Nature Center, % Superin- 
tendent, National Capital Park, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


FLORIDA 

De Land Children’s Museum, 211 West 
Howry Avenue, De Land. 

Halifax Children’s Museum, P.O. Box 
1522, Daytona Beach. 

Jacksonville Children’s Museum, 1061 
Riverside Avenue, Jacksonville. 

Miami Junior Museum, 1727 North Bay 
Shore Drive, Miami. 

Science Center, P.O. Box 128 Station A, 
St. Petersburg. 

Tallahassee Junior Museum, 104 West 
Madison Street, Tallahassee. 


GEORGIA 

Goodman Children’s Museum, Clark 
Howell School, 176 Tenth Street, N. E., 
Atlanta. 

Macon Youth Museum, 483 College Street, 
Macon. 

Youth Museum of Savannah. Mailing 
Address: Paulsen & 61st Streets, Savannah. 


HAWAII 

Children’s Museum of Natural History, 
Board of Public Parks and Recreation, City 
and County of Honolulu, City Hall Annex, 
Honolulu. 


INDIANA 

Children’s Museum, Inc., Marion Public 
Library, Marion. 

Children’s Museum of Indianapolis, 3010 
North Meridian Street, Indianapolis. 


KENTUCKY 
Junior Art Gallery, Louisville Free Pub- 
lic Library, 301 Liberty Place, Louisville. 


LOUISIANA 

Children’s Museum, Department of Rec- 
reation, 1218 Burgundy Street, New Orleans. 

Junior Museum, Old State Capitol, Baton 
Rouge. 

Shreveport Junior Museum, 834 Stephen- 
son, Shreveport. 


MARYLAND 
Sadie A. May Art Center, Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art, Wyman Drive, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Children’s Museum, Berkshire Museum, 
Pittsfield. 

Cape Cod Junior Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Brewster. 

Children’s Art Canter: Inc., 36 Rutland 
Street, Boston. 

Children’s Museum, 60 Burroughs Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston. 

Children’s Museum, Russells Mills, Box 
98, Dartmouth. 

Holyoke Museum of Natural History & 
Art, 335 Maple Street, Holyoke. 

Piedmont Center Museum of Natural His- 
tory, 41 Piedmont Street, Worcester. 

Worcester Natural History Society Chil- 
dren’s Museum, Rice House,.41 Elm Street, 
Worcester. 


MICHIGAN 

Children’s Museum, Detroit Public 
Schools, 67 East Kirby Avenue, Detroit. 
MINNESOTA 


A. M. Chisholm Museum (Duluth Chil- 
dren’s Museum), 1832 East Second Street, 
Duluth. 


NEW JERSEY 
Bergen Community Museum, Fort Lee 
Road at Overpeck Creek, Teaneck. Mailing 


address: 24 Hawthorne Terrace, Leonia. 
Junior Museum, Newark Museum, 
Newark. 


Chairman, Membership Committee 
National Travel Club 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


50 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the National Travel Club entitling me to all benefits as out- 
lined, effective at once. | understand my insurance policy and all other membership benefits 


start immediately. 


One year membership in National Travel Club 
covering. allbemetitsy: was bytes.) salve en it caianaine hea ae $ 6.00 
One listing under heading “Resort Mart" in the Travel Market 
Place at special membership reduced discount price 
@ 60 cents per word (minimum 20 words) 


Total of check enclosed $ 
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Morris Junior Museum, 141 Madison Ave- 
nue, Morristown. 


NEW MEXICO 
Young Explorers’ Science Center, 551 
Canyon Road, Santa Fe. 


NEW YORK 

Brooklyn Children’s Museum, Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, 185 Brooklyn 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Children’s Museum in the Brooklyn Home 
for Children, 67-35 112th Street, Forest 
Hills. 

Hudson River Children’s Museum, Trevor 
Park, Yonkers. 

Junior Museum, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Fifth Avenue and 81st Street, New 
York, 

Junior Museum, Staten Island Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, 75 Stuyvesant Place, 
Staten Island. 

Rensselaer County Junior Museum, 59 
Second Street, Troy. 

Halls of Ratentane! Schenectady Museum, 
Schenectady Junior League, Schenectady. 

Hempstead Junior Museum, Hempstead 
Central Council, Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion, Hempstead. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Children’s Nature Museum, 1658 Sterling 
Road, Charlotte. 

Durham Children’s Museum, 500 Georgia 
Avenue, Durham. 

Rocky Mount Children’s Museum, Sunset 
Park, Rocky Mount. 

Leroy George Nature Center, Atkins Loop, 
Lake Junaluska. 

Greensboro Junior Museum, 210 North 
Green Street, Greensboro. 


OHIO 

mo Junior Museum, Box 44, Wester- 
ville. 

Dayton Museum of Natural History, 2629 
Ridge Avenue, Dayton. 

Lake Erie Junior Museum, Bay Village 
Branch of Cuyahoga County Library, 630 
Canterbury Road, Bay Village. 


OREGON 
Portland Junior Museum, 3037 Southwest 
Second Avenue, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Junior Museum of Control Pennsylvania, 
P.O. Box 134, State College. 

Junior Muse of Philadelphia, Réadaiee 
of Natural Science, 19th Street & The Park- 
way, Philadelphia. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Junior Museum Center, Columbia Mu 
seum of Art, Columbia, 

Children’s Nature Museum of New York 
County, Fewell Park, Rick Hill. 

Children’s Nature Muséum, American 
Association of University Women, Aiken. 


TENNESSEE 


Children’s Museum, 724 Second Avenue, 


South Nashville. 


TEXAS 

Corpus Christi Junior Museum, 1202 
North Water Street, Corpus Christi. 

Orange Junior Museum, Orange. 

Fort Worth Children’s Museum, 1501 
Montgomery Street, Fort Worth. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Children’s Museum of Charleston, Hale 
Street, Charleston. 

Children’s Nature Museum, Huntington 
Galleries, Park Hills, Huntington. 
WISCONSIN 


Children’s Art Program, Milwaukee Art 
Institute, 722 North Jet Street, Mil- 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The World 


_INTOURIST LOSES GUIDES 


Soviet Union plans to 
drop mandatory guide-in- 
terpreters, permit 
visitors to travel un- 


' accompanied to any town 


Livi eoete that has /‘ln= 
tourist hotels. Red 
package plans have pre- 
viously included charge 
for guide service to be 


- lapsed. 


_ MEXICANAZTECOMETS COMING 


Mexicana Airlines' 
Golden Aztec int'l hops in 
Comet 4C pure-jets are 
planned for early in- 


-auguration this year 


following firm's recent 
$14,000,000 purchase of 3 
big British-built jet- 
liners. Comet 4Cs will fly 
Mexico City to L.A. in 3 
hrS. vio mine, to Chicago 
Logo Ubi OO Min. , carry 
22 first-class passengers, 
64 tourist. 


CANADIANS CROWD DC-8 LIST 
Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines has followed Trans-= 
Canada in ordering DC-8s, 
4 for 1961 delivery with 

option on additional 5. 
CanPac's jets will use 
turbo-fan engines, carry 
159 passengers. Trans- 
Canada plans June 1 entry 
Oof7its big jets to 
Montreal-London service 


with additional routes 


to follow. 


MOROCCO PEELS VISA VEIL 
Government of Morocco 
has joined growing number 

of nations that do not 
require visas from enter-= 
ing tourists, has also 
eased customs restrictions 
on souvenirs taken out of 
country. 
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TWO ON A TICKET TRIED 

Alleghany Airlines is 
experimenting with 
issuance of single ticket 
for two or more people 
traveling together in 
attempt to speed-up pro= 
cessing of passengers. 
Usual airline practice 
requires preparation of 
separate tickets for each 
individual. 


PHILLY HOSTS PLAY FAIR 
Recreation World's 
Fair will be held April 
18-24 in Philadelphia's 
Convention Hall under 
sponsorship of Int'l 
Recreation Ass'n. Fair 
will feature sports, 
crafts, games exhibits 
plus special stage events, 
playground for kids, other 
attractions. 


INT'L THRUWAY TUBE ENROUTE 
St. Bernard highway 
tunnel currently being 
burrowed under Alps is 
expected to open to 
trative July, 196, be 3% 
miles long, 25 ft. wide, 
15 ft. high with tele- 
phone/first aid stations 
located every 800 ft. 
Tunnel will bring Aosta, 
Italy, within 90 driving 
miles of Lausanne, Switz. 


PROP PLANE FARE FALLS 

Pan Am began Miami-San 
Juan jet flights: Dec. ~-10, 
promptly followed up with 
Dec. 12 slash in prop- 
plane coach fare to $37. 
Jet coach seats remain 
pegged at former fare of 
$45.75. Higher price for 
707 seat buys coach pas= 
senger 1 hr. 35 min. off 
prop time of 3 hrs. 45 
min. 


BANNER FURLS ATLANTIC FLAG 
One-ship Banner Line 
has folded its NYC-Zee- 
brugge/Amsterdam Service, 
placed 18,100-ton Atlantic 
up for sale. American 
Export Lines is expected 
to take over operation of 
ship, which carries 860 
passengers in tourist 
elass,, 40°first class. 
Southampton stop may be 
added to vessel's route if 
she re-enters trans- 
Qu Lany kee Pun. 


FREE FAUNA AREAS RESERVED 
Two new wildlife 
refuges recently set aside 
by Dept. of Interior are 
Pixley Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge in Tulare County, 
Calin, (with .45557 acreisis 
Buffalo Lakes Nat'l Wild- 
life Refuge in Randall 
County, Texas, with 7,677 
acres. Additional 12,450 
acres in Montana has been 
added to existing areas 
reserved for protection of 
wildlife. 


TWIN CARIB SHIPS SLATED 
Two passenger-cargo for 

West Indies service will 

be built in Canada at cost 


of approximately 


$6,000,000. Ships will be 
2938 ft. Long, carry 50 
cabin passengers, 200 deck 
passengers, crew of 49. 


BEA TRIMS 400 AIR FARES 
British European Airways 
will slash 400 different 
air fares, some as much 
as 40%, on April 1 to en- 
courage more Europe air 
traveling. Specimen fare: 
record-low London—Paris 
roundtrip night fare of 
just under $28.00. 
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Moscow, Hamburg, 
its NYC-Brussels run, 


MOSCOW SABENA JET GOAL 

Boeing 707 jets to 
Moscow will be flown by 
Sabena Belgian World Air- 
lines beginning early this 
summer. Line plans 
through-jet flights to 
Rome on 
with 
later 707 hops from 
Brussels to Johannesburg, 
Leopoldville, Elizabeth- 
ville, via Rome. 


WET WIRES LINK U.S.-P.R. 

Two submarine telephone 
cables will go into ser- 
vice early this year 
haniling 48 simultaneous 
calls, stretching between 
San Juan, Palm Beach, 
Fla., costing $17,000,000, 
following 1,250-mile 
course that includes 
greatest depth—5 miles— 
for undersea cables. 
Project was sponsored by 
AT&T with Puerto Rican 
subsidiary of IT&T. Cable 
was laid by British cable- 
ship Monarch. 


FJORDWARD MARCH SPED 
Norwegian Fjord Line's 
S-day Bergen-Oslo bus 
tours via Sogne, Hardanger 
fjords will be increased 
to daily departures for 
first time, season run- 
ning June 6-Aug. 28, price 
pegged at all-inclusive 
$72 which provides over- 
night stop at new 
Stalheim Hotel, ferry 
cruise on fjords in 
addition to other hotel 
stop, all meals, etc. 
More leisurely 6-day 
junkets will depart Mon- 
days June 6-Aug. 22 with 
fare of $116. 


GRACE ANNOUNCES TRIPLETS 
Bethlehem Steel will 

build 3 new passenger- 

cargo ships for Grace 


Line's route between U.S. 


East Coast, West Coast of 
South America. Craft will 
carry 78 passengers at 
speed of 20 knots, be 

545 feet long. 
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MEXICO FASHIONS MUSEUM 
Newest museum in Mexico 
opened in Nov., is entire- 
ly devoted to Pre-Hispanic 

fashions before arrival 

of Conquistadores in 16th 
Century, named Museo de la 
Moda Mexicana, located at 
Varsovia 52, Mexico City, 
features models of each 
culturert ronvosU00RB.C.i. 
actual idols, jewelry, 
fabrics. 


BATTLE CENTER BUILDING 

New visitor center- 
cyclorama bldg. is going 
up at Gettysburg Nat'l 
Military Parks Pats. awidek: 
open in early 1961, con- 
tain museum, shops, 
offices plus special cir- 
cular room to hold Phil- 
ippoteaux's cycloramic 
painting of historic 
battle. New structure will 
play role in various 
Civil War Centennial ob- 
servances planned for 
1961-65, will be multi- 
level, located on southern 
fringe of Ziegler's 
Grove with access road 
from U.S. Highway 15. 


TAX-FREE TRIP COURTED 
Courts have uphelp 
appeal of cardiac victim 
in Newark, N.J., who spent 
winters in Miami on advice 
of his specialist, claimed 
expense as deduction on 
his income tax. Court 
found that continuing to 
live in N.J. during winter 
"would have resulted in 
danger to his health." 
No comment is reported 
from N.J. Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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BRITISH BEGIN PILOT SCHOOL 

British gov't, with 
BOAC, BEA, is setting up’ 
nat'l air college to train 
airline pilots. First 
classes will begin in 
Sept., training 240 
students in 2-year course. 
Diplomas will be commer- 
cial pilot's license with 
instrument rating. U.S. 
still depends on former 
military pilots to fill 
airline vacancies. 


VA. MUSEUM OPENS NIGHTS 
New policy for Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts pro- 
vides for evening opening 
to allow day workers time 
to view works. Museum 
opens mornings, afternoons 
for organized groups daily 
except Mondays, then opens 
to public from 2-6 p.m., 
closes for two hours, then 
reopens from 8-10 p.m. 


CHI STOCKS CHOPPER ARSENAL 

Six Sikorsky S-61 twin- 
engine whirlybirds have 
been bought by Chicago 
Helicopter Airways. Big, 
25-passenger craft are 
equipped for all-weather 
flying, will enter line's 
service in 196l. 


PRESIDENTS GET FACELIFT 

APL's sisterships Presi- 
dent Cleveland, President 
Wilson are juggling their, 
Sailing schedules to 
provide time for improve-— 
ment program that includes 
building children's play- 
rooms, expansion of upper 
deck lounge area, 
ment of numerous state- 
rooms. 


LIBRARY-OF-THE-SEA ASKS FOR BOOKS, FUNDS 


American Merchant Marine 
Library Ass'n which 
Supplies sea-going library 
units for crews of U.S. 
fleg vessels needs \%- 
million books, 750,000 
magazines, $125,000. Tax- 
deductible money donations 
should be sent to group's 
HQ at 45 Broadway, NYC 6, 


N.Y. Books—both hard- 
bound, paperback—should 
be sent to Assn's nearest 
port office. Cities with 
group's port offices are 
Boston, Providence, 
Charleston, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, San Pedro, 
NYC, Sault St. Marie, 
Norfolk, Seattle. 
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VICTORIA NODS AT OLYMPICS 
Incres Line's new liner 
Victoria will include 4- 
day call—during 38-day 
cruise—at Civitavecchia, 
port city of Rome, during 
Olympics Games, to enable 
passengers to see int'l 
competition while using 
vessel as hotel. Cruise 
Pwo sail Aug. 11 from 
NYC, return Sept. 17, in- 
cludesitoreports -of -call. in 
Atlantic, Mediterranean 
for minumum rate of $850. 


NIGHT JET FARES CUT 

Continental Airlines 
nonstop 707 night-jet hops 
from Kansas City to L.A. 
have been OK'd by CAB for 
fare reduction over day 
rates. Coach seats cost 
$65.50 as against $78.75. 
First-class accommodations 
go for $78.75 in compari- 
son to $103.10. Westbound 
flights leave K.C. at 10 
pem. CST. Eastbound hops 
GCepanieie A. ab. L$257 a.m. 
Riss 


COMETS JET TO JAMAICA 

BOAC will begin Comet 
4 pure-jet hops to Nassau, 
Jamaica from NYC on Feb. 
2. Nonstop NYC-Jamaica 
flights, carrying both 
first, tourist class, will 
leave Wed/Fri/Sun, return 
Tues/Thurs/Sat. Flying 
time will be 4 hours. NYC- 
Nassau-Jamaica hops will 
leave Tues/Thurs/Sat, re- 
turning Sun/Wed/Fri. NYC- 
Nassau flight time is 3 
hours. 


_ ASK FEDS TO FOLD LINE 


Grace Line, Unifruit 
have asked U.S. govern- 


ment to stop Panama Line's | 


-passenger-cargo sailings 
NYC-Panama with liners 
Cristobal, Ancon. Panama 
Line is operated by 
federal gov't through 
Panama Canal Co. Grace, 
Unifruit claim line is 
uneconomical, competes 
with their private opera- 
tions. 
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NP ADDS SLUMBERCOACHES 
Northern Pacific RR has 
added Slumbercoach service 

to its vistadome North 
Coast Limited between 
Chicago, Minneapolis/St. 
Paul, Seattle. Slumber- 
coaches provide private- 
room accommodations that 
can be bought by holders 
of coach tickets. Each 
room has window seat, bed, 
toilet, washstand, mirror, 
individually-controlled 
air conditioning. Double 
rooms have 2 beds, seats. 
Single rooms between 
Chicago, Seattle cost 
$19.10 in addition to 
price of coach ticket, 
federal tax. 


PAN AM ADDS AUSSIE JET 

Pan Am joined Qantas 
Dec. 15 in linking U.S. 
with Australia via 707 
jetliners. Flying from 
L.A. to Sydney in 18% 
hours through Honolulu, 
Fiji, giant jets leave 
L.A. Tuesday evening, 
leave Sydney for L.A. 
Thursday afternoon. Thanks 
to Int'l Dateline, return 
flight arrives on West 
Coast Same day, but 35 
minutes before it left 
Australia. Hops carry both 
deluxe, tourist passen- 
gers. 


PREXYS SLATE SAIGON CALLS 

American President 
Line's twin round=-the- 
world cruise liners Presi- 
dent Polk, President 
Monroe will begin this 
month to make Saigon a 
regular port of-call on 
their globe-circling 
voyages. 


DELS SAIL FROM HOUSTON 

Delta Line will begin in 
January offering regular 
passenger service from 
Houston to East Coast of 
South America with 120- 
passenger Del Norte, Del 
Mar, Del Sud, each of 
17,096 tons. 


VARIG UNVEILS CARAVELLE 


Varig Airlines began lst 
NYC-Brazil jet hops with 
twice-weekly Caravelle in 
mid-December, carrying 
only 42 passengers in all- 
first class spaciousness. 
Craft cruises at 500 
m.p.h., flies NYC-Rio with 
stops at Nassau (for fuel 
only), Port of Spain, 
Belem; continues after 

Rio tio Sao; Faulo,. Porto 
Alegre. 


RENTAL CARS SERVE SKIERS 


NM 


Many rent-a=-car company 
offices in Snow areas— 
such as Hertz" Denver 
office—are currently 
supplying autos equipped 
for winter sportsmen with 
ski rack, special snow 
tires. 


SPACIOUS TERMINAL DEBUTS 
ae as =a 


be 
Eastern Air Lines' new 
Idlewild terminal building 


covers 4 acres, cost 
$20,000,000, handles 104 
flights daily, will pro- 
cess 2,500,000 passengers 
this year, uses mechanized 
baggage handling, similar 
speed-up techniques. 

Main lobby area above 
covers 50,000 sq. ft. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color slides 
on approval. Everything from Paris night life 
to the Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog 
of thousands of 35mm slides, including title 
and map slides. (See our ad on page 14.) 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. 14, 1315 
Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35mm _ SLIDES 
by Professionals. Europe—as you saw it— 
Countries, Cities, Towns ... Exteriors and In- 
teriors of Famous Cathedrals, Museums, Gal- 
leries—Versailles, Chartres, Prado, etc. Also 
India, Pakistan, Mexico, Morocco. Descrip- 
tive, Illustrated Catalog '"'T"' 15¢. (Deductible 
from first order.) ALSO... 


POPE JOHN XXIII, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc. In- 
teriors of Roman Basilicas, Pontifical Mass in 
St. Peter's. Holy Land—Church of Nativity, 
Holy Sepulchre, Tomb of Christ, etc. Exclusive 
Interiors. Life of Christ, Famous Madonnas, 
and many others. Descriptive 76-page illus- 
trated, combined catalog "TR" 25¢. (De- 
ductible from first order.) Argo Slides, 116 
Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES & 35MM _ SLIDES. 
Beautiful 8mm-16mm movies. Largest selec- 
tion. Exclusive colorful scenic, travel, 
map, title and comic slides—sample 25¢. 
COLONIAL, 247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—finest quality; 
Europe, Russia, Turkey, Mexico, Alaska, 
America, National Parks, 16 m/m, 8 m/m. 
For serious traveler photographers the best at 
reasonable prices. Minimum $25. DOUGLAS 
PRODUCTIONS, Box 1664, The Silver City, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


BAD WEATHER . . . LOST CAMERA . . . NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for miss- 
ing those precious shots on your last wonder- 
ful’ trip . « . they can be replaced. The new 
70 multipaged descriptive catalog of the 
wonder spots around the world is ready. Send 
25¢ in coin, for catalog and free sample slide. 
ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. ‘‘T’’, 2045 
Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART. 


FREIGHTER TRAVELERS, and those who would 
like to be, are invited to join our Club. Mem- 
bership entitles you to unlimited information 
service, plus the monthly Club bulletin, 
Freighter Travel News. Send:$3.00 for annual 
membership, or $1.00 for 3 months trial. 
FREIGHTER TRAVEL -CLUB, Caldwell, !daho. 


WANT MOSTEST FOR THE LEASTEST? C'mon 
along! See EUROPE 1960. Don't miss Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play—next chance 1970. 
Fully escorted 16-country, 69-day tour. Round- 
trip (all inclusive) Los Angeles $1,971; New 
York $1,805. CONRAD TOURS, 4300 JACAR- 
ANDA, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA. (THornwall 
5-1193.) 
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MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Live like kings on 
last true island paradise. Cheap, luxurious, 
beautiful, welcoming, warm, civilized, safe. 
Personalized report from inspiration to villa. 
$2.00. Send $1.00 extra for book of 75 superior 
Coronet quality photographs. BRADLEY 
SMITH, VILLA GAMBA, CALA GAMBA, MA- 
JORCA, SPAIN. 


WAMPLER WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS—hiking 
or riding. Yearly calendar of activities, dur- 
ing optimum seasons in Sierra Nevada, Ha- 
vasu Canyon, Chiricahua Mts., Carmel back 
country and Mexico, for men, women and 
groups. Many including beginners, come 
alone—make lasting new friends. Please write: 
Box 45, Berkeley 1, Calif: 


POCKET-SIZE EUROPEAN MOTORING MANUAL 
—Informative, 140 pages, on motoring in 
Europe. Trip preparation & Maps. Data on 15 
countries; Motels; Hotels; Restaurants; Nite 
Sports; Currency Conversions; Climates; 
Shopping; Kilometer Charts; Road & Route 
Data. Send $2 for postpaid copy to E. S. Lee, 
P.O. Box 5505, Daytona Beach 2, Florida. 


RESORT MART 


STAY AT BAY VIEW HOTEL while visiting 
Grand Cayman, B.W.I. main section in 
Georgetown and Bay View Lodge on private 
beach one minute by station wagon from 
main hotel. American plan used at Bay View 
Hotel and European plan for Bay View Lodge. 
Write H. O. MERREN, Proprietor, Grand Cay- 
man, B.W.I. 


VACATIONERS! Visit Pageant Beach Hotel, 
Grand Cayman, B.W.|. Recently built, cross 
ventilation. Large swimming pool, beautiful 
white sandy beach, excellent food. Located 
amid 8 acres tropical foliage, next door Grand 
Cayman Yacht Club. Write: H. O. Merren, 
Pageant Beach Co., Ltd., Georgetown, Grand 
Cayman, B.W.I. 


RESORT OWNERS: The most ‘Vacation 
Minded" group in the United States are 
TRAVEL readers. Over 848,420 adults will 


read what you have to offer. A 20 word ad in 


our. RESORT MART costs but $15.00 per 
month. Closing date—6 weeks prior to date of 
issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


perience -unnecessary. Free information. 
DAVENPORT FOREIGN SERVICE, BOX 1354-KK, 
GPO New York 1, N. Y. 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business—Im- 
port profitable items below wholesale. Ex- 
perience and product investment unneces- 
sary. Full, spare time. Famous world trader 
guides you. Free list ''157 Imports,” details. 


__MELLINGER, C831, Los Angeles 24. 


YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: For FASTER 
and more EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE—Learn 
the "A.B.C.'s" of Good Mailing Habits! A— 
postal delivery zone numberhelps speed your 
mail! B—certain to include your return ad- 
dress on all letters and packages! C—that 
the delivery address is correct and compiete! 
MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY—IT’S THE BETTER 
WAY!. 


Ten years ago, children stricken with leukemia 
—cancer of the blood-forming tissues—had 
only a few weeks or months of life. Today, 
many of these children have had precious 
months, even years, added to their I'ves, 
thanks to dramatic research discoveries. Un- 
til science finds the means to save them, how- 
ever, they live on borrowed time. Help re- 
search find the answers that will save these 
lives. Give generously to the American Can- 
cer Society's intensive research assault against 
leukemia and all other forms of cancer. 
Guard your family—fight cancer with a 
check-up & a check. Send your gift to 
““Cancer’’ care of your local post office. 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY. 


EUROPEAN EMPLOYMENT! GERMANY— 
FRANCE—SPAIN—all Europe can be yours. 
YES! there's a job for YOU in Europe in 
YOUR field, with one of 2300 American 
companies here in Europe. High Pay, Men, 
Women, Clerical, Trades, Factory, Mechan- 
ical—skilled-unskilled, all types jobs now 
available. Fun, Travel, Adventure. Complete 
job information plus six months FREE ad- 
visory service and registration with Europe's 
most reliable service: ONLY $2.00 ($2.50 
airmail) to: EUROPEAN EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
ICE, P.O. Box 3973, Frankfurt/Main, Ger- 
many. 


GIFTS FROM MOROCCO Leatherwork, dolls, 
handicrafts, art. Mailed direct from world's 
shopping Bargain Paradise, Free information. 
Jeannette Reynolds, Box 2035, Tangier, Morocco. - 


MISCELLANY MART 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer free travel, high 
salaries. Comprehensive new booklet de- 
scribes all possibilities for employment 
abroad, government and private—administra- 
tive, teaching, secretarial, technical, avia- 
tion, many others—$1.00. Included free: 
"Directory of American Companies in Sixty 
Foreign Countries.'' HILL INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS, P. O. BOX 26-T, Massapequa 
Park, N. Y. 


JOBS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES for men and 
women; also fascinating jobs on steamships 
and yachts traveling foreign countries. Ex- 


LOOK WHERE I’VE BEEN—wear silver bracelet 
($1.00) with enamelled pendants of ALL 
spots (50¢)—list—EMPIRE IMPORTS, 2514 
GENESEE STREET, UTICA 4, NEW YORK. 


CAMPING MAPS, U.S.A.—Spiral-bound book 
of maps of each state locates all accessible 
campsites with information on road ap- 
proaches, facilities. Nothing like it available 
—only $1.95. Camping Maps, U.S.A., Box 
862-T Upper Montclair 35, N. J. 


PAINT OILS: Easy Home-Courses. Trial Lesson 
$1.00, specify Marine, Landscape, Still-Life, 
Portraiture, or Skyscape, Prickett-Montague 
Vagabond Studio, Monterey, Massachusetts. 
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LACE 


PRE-REVOLUTIONARY HOME FOR SALE—45 
miles from Manhattan. Fieldstone construc- 
_ tion with wooden addition. Completely mod- 
ernized, but retaining Colonial charm. 4 Bed- 
rooms, 3 Fireplaces; Hot water heat with 
baseboard radiation; approximately 5 acres, 
Fieldstone retaining wall on both lawns. 
$29,500. Would consider renting to responsi- 
ble party. Phone BOulevard 1-6772, New 
| York City. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the "'TRAVEL 
MARKET PLACE"', you can appreciate that 
{ more than 848,420 others will read it. If you 
have an item, or service fo sell, try the resultful 
"MARKET PLACE". Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 51th 
Street, N. Y. 19, N.Y. 
RATES: 75¢ per word. Minimum of 20 words. 
10% discount on 6 consecutive insertions. 20% 
discount on 12 consecutive insertions. Advance 
payment required. Forms close 6 weeks pre- 
ceding date of issue. 

Although every reasonable precaution is 
taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, 
TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for mis- 
understandings arising from any purchase or 
aie of any articles or services herein adver- 
tised. 


Buy the Brands 
you trust 
at the store 


CONFIDENCE 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 


437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


PUZZLE ANSWER 
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(Continued from page 20) 


will end a series of great perform- 
ances from June 18 through July 
9.... It will seem like the years of 
Shakespeare and the old Globe 
Theatre in London have returned 
when the Royal Theater Company 
will this summer perform in the 
Areades of the Royal Riding 
School. The view into the square 
from above will again lend new per- 
spective to the audience. . . . Aus- 
tria is probably one of chief centers 
for those who love to walk, stroll, 
hike or climb. The Austrian Al- 
pine Association—Alpenverein—has 
therefore expanded its pattern of 
mountain walks and paths to satisfy 
these desires. . . . Vienna is just a 
mess of dug-up streets at the mo- 
ment and it is really hard to know 
how to get anywhere without seeing 
the ominous word Umleitung, 
meaning Detour, on every second 
corner. However, we hope that this 
will soon mean the disappearance of 
the quaint but more than outdated 
cobblestone streets in the city limits, 
and an easing of the terrible traffic 
conditions we have at the moment. 
. . . St. Leopold—Austria’s very 
private Saint and Vienna’s partic- 
ular guardian—is unknowingly 
responsible for one of the quaint- 
est customs in this country. More 
riotous than most others, it is the 
annual Fasselrutschen which is not 
only an almost impossible word to 
pronounce but also a daring thing 
to do. It means sliding—sometimes 
even almost flying—off an enor- 
mous barrel set up for the occasion 
in beautiful Klosterneuburg just on 
the Vienna city edge. The special 
Leopoldi wine, which has to be 
drunk to give you the courage to do 
it, helps indeed to make this a suc- 
cess each year... . The Philharmonic 
Ball is at the Vienna Musikverein 
January 21; the Opera Ball at the 


Vienna State Opera February 25; 


The Campagnereiterball in the 
Palais Pallavicini February 27. If 
you are in Vienna at the Fasching- 
time, one of these is an absolute 
must. . . . Finally, the last ugly 
corner on Vienna’s beautiful St. 
Stephen’s Square has vanished 
and a lovely big Konditorei full of 
Vienna’s famous cookies and 
pastries is now there. 


United Cerebral Palsy 


MINUTE 
MARCH 


[Wanted | Tae RS 
v “Men, women. Qualify for hundreds of fascinating, 
leisurely well-paid executive positions now open 


with luxurious Motel-Resorts coast-to-coast. Pick 
your own location, climate! No age limit. Employ- 
ment assistance! Experience unnecessary, Learn 
at home, spare time. 


FREE! “Resort-Motel Opportunities” booklet Write- Dept. T-10 
MOTEL MANAGERS TRAINING SCHOOL, 612S Serrano,Los Angeles 5 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
CARAVAN TOURS, INC. 


220 S. STATE ST. * CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
SEE OUR AD ON BACK COVER 


If you do not want to cut coupon from Back 
Cover, please mail this for Free Illustrated 
Brochure No. 8-L, describing 1960 Sail- 
ings. 


Name 
Address. 
City 


State 
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TIPS 


on Touring 
BY CAROL LANE 
Women’s Travel Authority 
For Safety’s Sake, Relax! 

AKE the tension and temper out 
[ of driving, and you'll eliminate 
major causes of fatigue. A re- 
laxed attitude and the proper position 
behind the wheel will add hours of 


comfort to your driving. You'll be a 
safer driver, too! 


Many motorists, I’ve found, en- 

courage fatigue by assuming uncom- 
fortable and improper steering posi- 
tions. How many drivers have you 
seen who sit bolt upright, tense and 
terrified looking? Steer clear of 
them! 
* Some advice: Don’t be a stiff-arm 
driver sitting too far from the wheel. 
Don’t be a low-slung driver, barely 
peering over the wheel. Don’t be a 
chest-crusher pushing the wheel into 
the midriff. Instead, assure yourself 
of comfort and control, adjusting the 
seat so that your forearms are paral- 
lel with the plane of the wheel and 
your feet are within easy distance of 
the pedals. If necessary, prop your- 
self up with a car cushion for a clear 
view of the road. 

An osteopath has said that all driv- 
ers should make smiling a habit. A 
smile relaxes the eye and facial mus- 
cles, and when the eyes are relaxed, 
so is the brain. Fatigue drives out 
good sense, sportsmanship, and cour- 
tesy. When this happens, look out! 

Make it a rule to relax. You'll en- 
joy your driving more, and you'll be a 
better, safer driver.@ 
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Lines Aft... 


Spanning America 


Dear Sirs: 

I certainly enjoy the many fine articles 
by Thomas B. Lesure that appear in 
TRAVEL. Spanning America in the No- 
vember, 1959, issue was of particular in- 
terest as it mentioned the Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge. Locally, many of us miss 


the faithful old ferries that formerly ~ 


operated over the route but we cannot 
overlook the fact that travelers from 
Maine to Florida look forward to a trip 
over this bridge. . . Also, Mr. Lesure’s 
article Ferry Boat Funin the June, 1959, 
issue was greatly enjoyed. 

John R. Eicker 

Baltimore, Md. 


Eurailpass Use 


Dear Sirs: 

As one who has used the Eurailpass 
and has been in every continent of the 
globe, I do not think much of Ted Shane’s 
statement about the ticket [keeping you 
on the move]. I have had some wonder- 
ful travel bargains and will not take the 
space to list them here but I consider 
the Eurailpass a real bargain. 

Chauncey L. Pollock 
St. Clairsville, O. 


N.Y. Date 


Dear Sirs: 

I am indeed glad to find in recent is- 
sues of TRAVEL your column Dateline 
New York [and its accompanying Trav- 
el’s Stage Coach]. Like a lot of your 
Philadelphia readers, Mrs. W. and I 
make several visits to New York during 
the year. We see a couple of shows, have 
a few good meals and enjoy a visit to 
Radio City Music Hall. . . We have to 
wait until we arrive to learn just what is 
taking place. .. Meanwhile, we may have 
gone out and seen a picture or show in 
our own city. Worthwhile. 

Harry Wood 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Parlez-Vous Japanese? 


Dear Sirs: 

Cheers to Catherine Magee for her 
Parlez-Vous Japanese? in TRAVEL’s Oct. 
issue and the excellent way she organ- 
ized and presented her delightful but 
difficult subject. Miss Magee and your 
readers might enjoy a sign I saw in the 
window of a bar in Tokyo: “Kohi Royar” 
—Coffee Royal, if you please! 

Mrs. R. W. Nielsen 
Kentfield, Conn. 


Entering America 


Dear Sirs: 

I returned from abroad recently to | 
Idlewild in New York and was among 
the last to get off the plane. When I 
reached the luggage room, all the other 
passengers were milling around and 
pushing each other with their carts. I 
couldn’t find a cart and when I asked a 
porter where to find one, he just 
shrugged. Meanwhile, a passenger told 


‘me to go to the end of the room to find 


a_catt:By this time all the others were 
in a hopeless tangle with their carts and 
I couldn’t get through to the luggage 
chute. Finally, after a struggle, I 
reached the chute where my travel com- 
panion was waiting for our luggage. Ev- 
eryone grabbed what he could (anyone 
could take anything). Our luggage 
wasn’t there. I was told to go to the 
next chute. Again I had to do battle 
through the carts. It was difficult for me 
and my friend (woman aged 70) to lift 
the bags from the chute and onto the 
cart. There was no one to help us... . 
This kind of mismanagement takes all 
the joy out of travel. 
Gertrude Talley 
Kew Gardens, L. I. 


Puzzle Pleasure 
Dear Sirs: 

When | became a member of the Na- 
tional Travel Club I had no idea what I 
really was getting. In the first place, 
your magazine TRAVEL is excellent, from 
cover to cover. But I was extra pleased 
to find a crossword puzzle by Ted Shane. 
I look forward to each issue but will ad- 
mit I turn first to Ted Shane’s puzzle. 

Mrs. Wynne Gerou 
Philadelphia, Penna. ~ 


“Smoke machine break down, we 
lose half tourist trade!” 
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8, COLOR TRAVEL MOVIES 


Perfect gifts for Travelog Fans 
and Globetrotters! 


These thrilling color films are must-see, must-have home movies for every projector owner. More 
in one reel than you see on an extended vacation! Never before has Peerless Camera offered at one time such a 
fabulous assortment of low-cost 8mm Color travelogs of truly exciting places. They are also available in 16mm 
sound color! More than entertainment for an evening, they are designed for permanent value, for years of enjoy- 
ment. Select your color films now. Fill out the Order Form and mail to Peerless Camera today. Ask for our FREE 
catalog of 8mm and 16mm home movies. 


HAVANA HOLIDAY... SPECTACULAR NEW YORK... THE HOLY LAND... 


The Monte Carlo of the 
Caribbean offers every 
form of amusement and 
interest, from Afro-Cuban 
native dances to the fine 
shops along the Prado. 
Famed Morro Castle, the 
gold topped Capitol, and 
Maine Monument are but 
a few of the many historic 
sights to be seen. 


You'll thrill to an end- 
less panorama of boil- 
ing springs, spectacu- 
lar geysers and wilder- 
ness beauty. See Old 
Faithful and Yellow- 
stone's black bears 
stopping traffic. 


ee ono GRANDEUR... 


Words are inadequate 
to describe the beauty 
and natural majesty of 
America's Grand Can- 
yon. Your trip to the 
bottom. of this mighty 
chasm will be an awe- 
some and _ thrilling 


highlight! 
FLORIDA'S HIGH SPOTS... 


You'll thrill to the pano- 
rama of plush hotels, the 
fast action at Hialeah and 
the delightful beauties at 
Cypress Gardens. There's 
unusual entertainment, 
too, at the Parrot Jungle, 
Reptile Farm and Marine 
Studios. 


From the Statue of 
Liberty, to Wall Street, 
Chinatown, Greenwich 
Village, Rockefeller 
Center, Coney Island, 
the UN, Times Square. 
A panorama of the 
thrilling spotsthatmake 
New York famous. 


JOURNEY THROUGH MEXICO . 


You'll have a front row 
seat at the thrilling bull- 
fight in thriving Mexico 
City. The floating gardens 
of Xochimilco, fiery Pari- 
cutin, and the daring cliff 
divers of Acapulco will 
add to your store of ex- 
citing experiences. 


AMERICA'S CAPITAL... 


Tour Washington. See 
the White House; the 
Capitol; Lincoln, 
Washington, Jefferson 
and other memorials; 
the Foreign Embassies; 
Arlington, historic 
Mount Vernon. 


A cernorns TOUR. 


Our scenic magic car- 
pet follows the sun and 
fun at Lake Tahoe, 
Yosemite, Monterey, 
Santa Barbara and La- 
guna Beach plus plenty 
of sightseeing souve- 
nirs from Hollywood to 
San Francisco. 


From Tel Aviv to Beth- 
lehem, from the Church 
of the Nativity to the 
Wailing Wall... the 
camera transports you 
to the historic land- 
marks of religious sig- 
nificance. An absorb- 
ing tour for all faiths. 


CAMERA ON RUSSIA... 


A penetrating travel 
story of a nation sub- 
sidized and supervised 
by the state. From Len- 
ingrad to Yalta to Mos- 
cow you'll see amazing 
contrasts of people liv- 
ing under one ideolo- 


gy: 


ETERNAL GLACIER NAT'L PARK... 


Age old glaciers glisten 
in the sun on the Conti- 
nental Divide. See a liv- 
ing land of Christmas 
trees and gaping ice 
chasms. The scenic gran- 
deur of nature's powerful 
handiwork is ever present. 
Blackfeet Indian ceremo- 
nials will also entertain 
you. 


YOSEMITE WONDERLAND... 


America's most popu- 
lar National Park is 
captured in this cam- 
era painting of its un- 
spoiled scenic marvels. 
You'll see Bridal Veil 
Falls and more of na- 
ture's settings. 


PEERLESS CAMERA, 415 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. T-1 


() Havana Holiday (1) Camera on Russia PRICE LIST 
CJ Fantastic Yellowstone C] America’s Capital COLOR 

j i , 8mm_Headli 3 3.95 
( Journey Through Mexico [] Eternal Glacier Nat’l Park Sos taies Trae an } eras 
( Spectacular New York ] Florida’s High Spots 16mm Sound De Luxe (approx. 9 min.) $47.95 
() The Holy Land C] A California Tour BLACK AND WHITE 
CJ Grand Canyon Grandeur [] Yosemite Wonderland emmiCemplerel(ap aroma) $5.95 

16mm Silent (approx. 9 min.) $10.95 


Name 16mm Sound De Luxe (approx. 9 min.) $22.95 


Address 


LJ Remittance enclosed 
C.O.D. (10% enclosed) 
City. Zone State (J Send FREE 8-16mm home movie catalog 
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Caravan Tours, Inc. 
220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send Free Booklet No, 8-L describing Mediterranean 
Cruises. 
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